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-* THE PREFACE 
To the eAdmrers of the Noble eArts of Partntins, 


JarAN x1nG,!GuilDing, CC 


F the Antiquity of an Art can adyance its credit and reputation, 
this of the Pencil may juſtly claim it ; for although we cannot 
trace it from 1ts Original, yet we find many yaluable Pieces extant 
in time of Alexander the Great. The Grecians (who always encou- 
raged Learning and Ingenuity ) had ſo great an honour for this 
Art , that they ordained, That Gentletens Sons and Freeborn 
ſhould be firſt ſent to a Painting-School, to learn the way to Paint 
and Draw Pictures, before they were inſtructed in any other thing ; 
Slaves and vulgar hands, by a perpetual EdiQ, were excluded from 
the benefit and praQice of 1t: And laftly, it was enatted, That the 
Art it felf ſhould be ranged in the firſt degree of Liberal Sciences. 


 Aﬀteer them the Romans entertain'd it with great reſpect and ye- 


neration ; and the Fews, though denied this Profeſſion by their Law, 
were not wholly deſtitute of Artiſts; for St. Luke (if Tradition 
may be credited) was a Pater, as wel ao Exrangeliſt and Phyſi- 
tian, and for that reafon we honour and reſpe& him as our Patron 
and Protector. : 

The Civilized of all Ages have given it a kind and moſt obliging 
reception : Candaules King of Lydia purchaſed a Table , whereon 
the Battel of Magnetes was painted with excellent skill, for its 
weight in Gold; and King Demetrims, forbore taking the City of 
Rhodes, left in the fire and plunder of his ſouldiers he ſhould have 
loſt a Picture, which he prized beyond the Conqueſt of the Tovyn. 
Indeed, they are ſo highly valued by us, that vve think them fit or- 
naments for our Churches and Altars. The Hollanders reckon 
their Eſtates and Worth by their pieces of Painting, and Pictures 
vvith them are ready and current money : in theſe too they diſco- 
ver their ingenuity, for you ſhall rarely meet vvith a better joke, 
than in a Picture. Some femals have alſo been well pleaſed with this 
Art, which they imagin can heighten and preſerye their beauties ; 
Tezebels, who prefer Art to Nature, and a ſordid Fucus to a native 
complexion; and tis ſo familiar to meet with theſe walking Pi- 
ctures, that unleſs we are very circumfpe&t, we may be 1mpoſed 
upon with Ix1ons fallacy, who embraced a Painted vapour for a 
Goddeſs. Painting will certainly make us ſurvive our ſelves, and 
render the ſhadow more laſting than the ſubſtance , when the co- 
lours are laid in the right place, and by the Painters hand. 

Begging the Muſes pardon, I ſhould prefer a PiQture to a Poem : 
for the latter 1s narrow and ſhort-liv'd, calculated to the Meridian 
of two or three Countries, and perhaps as many Ages; bit Paint- 
ing 1s drawn 1n a character intelligible to all Mankind, and ſtands 
not in need of a Gloſs, or Commentator, tis an unchangeable and 
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. umyerſal language.. -Painting can decipher - TR nyt MCchara- » S 
&ers of our Faces, which carry in them the Motto's of our Soils, 
whereby our very, Natutes .are'mage le ible. tThis-confelÞ part: 'is 
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FEED the Limners more peculiar Province; andif the beauty'$zd pfopor- | / 
1 tion of it can excite our loye and admiration, ' what regard «and e&- f 
3 ſteem muſt we reſerve for him, who can ſo excellent] y deſcribe both. 40 
wk 2 The Raritgs pt this Art were never: yet {0 common, ay' to thakse : 
"\1}- _ them leſpkaadle 5 for: the world 'very ſeldonr: produced aboye'one _ 
"'F famous ArtHamat a time; this Age. bronght: forth 4 Zenxis, thit 
1 - an Apelles, andthe thirdan' Angelo, as if a particular ſprightty Ge-! 
= \ nius was required, and they. were. to riſe fromithe Phznixaſhts of. 

F each other, os, that Men were: to be:born Painters as well is'Pocts.. 

|. _ If weguly; weigh the merits of the:Pencil, weayhall find the defe- 

x renge and reſpect which our Predeceffors/paid to 'the'Maſttrs offit;, 

4- was molt juſt and reaſonable ; and that,we our ſelves;hught not to' 
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be wanting in gratitude and addreſs; B . ogy ;Hftance, we 
enjoy ons abſent friends, and behold our deceaſeq, AncefS8s face to 

face: He-it 4s, that ſtretches out. our Eiphty wo 
n years,.and equals our Age-to-that of oyr F OfETNoteee 
fo Pyramids and embalming Spices of 'Arabia, were not 
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T he Preface. | 
which they wrapped the dead bodies, lay unchanged and entire on 
the Funeral Pile, and preſerved the body, when reduced to aſhes, 
from being mixt with common , and undiſtinguiſht duſt. Not 
that tis only ſtrong and durable , but delightful and ornamental 
beyond expreſſion : What can be more ſurprizing, than to have our 
Chambers overlaid with Varniſh more glofly and reflecting than 
poliſht Marble ? No amorous Nymph need entertain a Dialogue 
with her Glaſs, or Narciſſus retire to a Fountain ,, to ſuryey his 
charming countenance, when the whole houſe 1s one entire Specu- 
lum. To this we ſubjoin the Golden Draught, with which Japan 
is ſo exquiſitely adorned, than which nothing can be more beauti- 
ful, more rich, or Majeſtick : Let not the Europeans any longer 
flatter themſelves with the empty notions of having ſurpaſlied all 
the world beſide 1n ſtately Palaces, coftly Temples, and ſumptuous 
Fabricks ; Ancient and modern Rome muſt now give place : The 
glory of one Country , Japan alone , has exceeded in beauty and 
magnificence all the. pride of the Vatican at this time, and the 
Pantheon heretofore , this laft, ag Hiſtory informs us, was overlaid 
with pure Gold, and 'twas but props and uniform to cloath the 
Gods and their Temples with the ſame .metal. 1s this fo ſtrange 
and remarkable ? Japan can pleaſe you with a more noble proſpe&, 
not only whole Towns, Þut Cities too are there adorned with ag 
rich a Covering; ſo bright and radiant are their Buildings, that 
when the Sun darts forth his luſtre upon their Golden roofs, they 
enjoy a double day by the refledtion of his beams. Theſe delights 
would make us call to mind the fiftions of the Poets, and perſwade 
us that the Golden Age was ſtill in being, or that Midas his Wiſh 
had at length ſuceeded. Surely this Province was Nature's Dar- 
ling, and the Favourite of the Gods, for Jupiter has youchſaf t it a 
Vilit, as formerly to Danae, in a Golden ſhower, 
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E have laid before you an Art very much admired by us, and all thoſe who hold any 

commerce with the Inhabitants of FAPAN ; but that Iſland not being able t0 

furniſh theſe parts with work of this kind, the Engliſh ayd Frenchmen have endeavenred to 
imitate them ; that by theſe means the Nobility and Gentry might be compleatly furniſht. with 
whole Setts of Japan-work, whereas 26-15 they were forc't to tontent themſelves with per- 
haps a Sereen, a Dreſſng-box, or Drinking-bowl, or ſome oda thing that had not a fellow to an- 
[wer it : but niow you may be ſtockt with entire Furniture, Tables , Stands, Boxes, and 
Looking-glafi-frames, of one make and deſign, or what faſhion you pleaſe ; and if done by able 
Hamas, it may come ſo pear the true Japan, In fineneſs of Blatk; and meatneſs of Drang ht, that 
#0 one but an ArtiFt ſbould be able to diſtinguiſh "em. Tis certain, that not only here, but in 
FAPAN too, there is a vaſt difference in work : we our ſelves have ſeen ſome that has beer 
_ from thence, as mean 4nd ordinary in Draught, (though the ground-work may be pretty 
£ooa,) as you can poſſibly imagine.” As for our Vndertakers in this kind they are very numerous, 
and their works are different ; ſome of them have more tonſiaence «ba cL;}]/ wy, thpenuity, and 
without mode#ty or a bluſh impoſe upon the Gentry ſ«ch Stuff and Traſb, for 7 #pan-work, ' that 
whether tis a greater ſcandal ro the Name, or Artificer, I cannot determin. Might we adviſe 


uch fooliſh pretender, their +5mve would be better imployed in dawbing Whiſtles and P 
= the Ty Shop; to pleaſe Children , than contriving Ornaments for FRE of ; 2 


"T will octtainly pleaſe us to hear ſuth Ienorants blaine this our Picblication of an Art, that was 
not under ſtood by the world: tis unknown, we confeſs, even to them, and they themſelves will find 
upon examination, that we have diſcovertd more than they ever knew or dreamt of, and in ſpite 
of all their Bravado's, will be beholding t6 our Rules and Patterns : Theſe Pages are fo far 
from expoſing our Art , that on the contrary it enhances and raiſes its efteems and value. Theſe 
will oft 'em to diſtinguiſh between good Work and Rubbiſh, between an ignorant K nave and 
an Artiſt,, and put a ſtop to all the cheats and couſenage of thoſe whiffling, impotent fellows, 
who pretend to teach young Ladies that Art, in which the themſelves have need to be inftrufed, 
and to the diſgrace of the Title lurk and ſhelter themſelves under the notion of Japanners, 
Painters, Guilders, &c. | | 

What we have delivered in this Treatiſe,ve took not upon Truſt or Hearſay, but by our owy per- 
ſonal knowledge and experience do promiſe and aver, that if 5 punttually obſerve them, you 
muſt of —_ ſucceed well ; and if any Gentlemen or Laaies, having met with diſappoint- 
ments in ſome of the Receipts, do queſtion the truth and reality a them, they may for their ſa- 
tisfattion (if it ſtands with their convenience ) ſee them tried by the Author, according to the 
wery Rules ſet down ; who is in this, and all other Commands, their moſt ready and moſt 
humble Servant- 

In the Cutts or Patterns at the end of the Book, we have exattly imitated their Buildings, 
Towers and Steeples, Figures, Rocks, and the like, according to the Patterns which the beſt work- 
men among ſt them have afforded us on their Cabinets, Screens, Boxes, &c. Perhaps we have 
helpt them a little in their proportions, where they were lame or defettive, and made them more 
pleaſ, ant, yet altogether as Antich. Had we induſtriouſly contriv'd proſpettive, or ſhadow'd them 
otherwiſe than they are ; we ſhould have wanared from our Deſign, which is only to imitate the 
true genuine Indian work, and perhaps in a great meaſure might puzzle and confound the un- 
experienced Prattitioner. 

We know nothing farther vhat wants an Apology or Explanation ; but to theſe our En- 


| deawvours do ſubjoin our hearty W: iſhes for your happy Progreſs and Succeſs, and Subſcribe, 


To - ———  , Loew 
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ERRATA. 
Zn the Preface, page 1. lime 4. for in time, read, in the time. 2. .<. for Mapnetes, head the Magnetes 
l. 28. TICS Joke, read, better Dutch joke l. ult. tis iinchangeable, read, for tis Lich Cages 
ble. | | =O NE Eos | | 
Tn the Book, Page 5. line 26. for, ſilver, read, filver-duſt. p. 7 L 25. for Smalt, read Lake 1. 45. 
for Sez:green , read fine Smalt, and for, Greens, read, Blews. P. 25. /. 32. for, Muller Ir, 
read Muller and Pp. 29. 1. 47. for, Venice Turpentine, read, oyl of Turpentine. / lt. for Tur- 
pentine, read, Turpentine-oyl p. 36. after ne the 27. read CHAP. XIII. p. &o. Þ g. for, nar« 
row, read, many þp 77. 4.16. for red, r. brown-red. /. 16. after vermilion, read, or. 
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To make the beft White Varniſh. 10 Another ſort of Lacker. . 63 

To make a White Varniſh inferiour to the other. 11 How to make the beſt of Lacker now nſed by the 

Tomake Varniſh that ſhall ſecure your draught,whe- Guilders. | 63 

* ther Goldwork, or Colours,from the injuries of To make a Lacker that may be uſed wothout fire or 

T arniſhing, and will give it a ghſs. Iz Oun. 62 

To ſecure your whole piece, both draught _—_—_— To lacker on Oyl, or Burniſhed Silver. 6.4 

work, whereby it may endure poliſhing, and obtam To make Lackering hew like Burnifhed gold. G6 

a gloſs all over like the [ndian performances. 13, Of Guilamg Metals. 6.4 

General Rules to be diligently obſerved m all munner Fw to prepare Gold. | 65 

of varnſing. 14+ To guild Sikjer, Copper, Braſs, or Princes metal .65 

o varniſh Olive-wood. 18 Another way to guild Sitter, Braſs, &c. 66 

To varniſh Walnut, and all plain woods. 18 How to heal or heighten the colour of the Gold. 66 

Flow to varniſh black Japan: 19 To take off Gold from any Guilt Plate, without da- 

i Flow to make [ſmiglaſs-/12e. 22 mage t0 the one, or loſs to the other. 66 
a7 Flow to make Blew Japan. 23 To ſuher over Braſs or Copper, as the Chck-makers 
1% How to make Gum-water. 24 ao their Dial plates. 66 
It 2 Flow to make Red Japan. 24 To guild Tron, Braſs, or Steel with leaf-gold or /il- 
; "2 Flow to make Cheſnut-colour Fapan. 25 ver. 67 
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ſide of Boxes, Drawers, Mouldings, &c. 3: Of Oyls, and therr price. A 

To lay Spechles on the, Drawine part of Japon th, Hou ta make the bet Drying oo, © oa 

as PROVE ents, WET Ss, WG 32. 4 Or yang of1 ware ordenary. by "2 

Hou % Hike" Raiſed work im mitazeon of Japan, To make Parniſhes for theſe prints or pifkures 
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VGE, « way. be Fepaned, and lik,  1n oyd, or making Prints t1 auſparent. 72 
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How to take off an 7 an-patterns, in this Book, in ſuch manner, that you may role off all the Pa- 

upon any piece of wor jos gy ee 39 per, and leave only the ſhadow behind. "72 
'The manner of A_ and ſetting off of ſome To prepare prints,without glaſi or ſtraining frames*3 

Draughts in this Book. 39 Of be Poſture and poſition of the Prints, and thoſe 
How to work the firſt Draught. 4l that paint them. 74. 
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the 7 3 th Print. 45 How to paint Drapery, or Garments. =6 
To wor 
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in gold ſize the 20th Print of this Book.47 How to paint changeable Drapery. is 
of 


To work n gold ſize the 23d Draught of this Book To paint ſeveral ſorts of Red Drapery, and firſt 


with perfet?, and corrupt metals. 49 . the fineſt. 77 
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To lacker im oyl, ſuch things as are to be expoſed to To niſl varniſh and poliſh pictures that are not laid 

the weather. 56 onplaſs. —o 

To prepare and guild Carved Frames in oyl, that "To varniſh theſe prints,or other piftures without po- 

are not to be expoſed abroad. 56 Uiſhing. 9 
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Very Artiſt, who undertakes to treat of his Profeſlion, before 
he enters on the work, mult deſcribe the Inſtruments and Ma- 
terials with which 1t muſt be performed: and by obſerving 

this method, thoſe perſons who either for diverſion or adyantage 
defign to be Maſters of this Art, furniſh themſelves with all things 
neceflary after the beſt manner, ſhall lay a good foundation, and 
may proceed to praiſe with chearfulneſs and ſucceſs. And that 
no one may impoſe upon you in the Price or Goodneſs of your 
Drugs ; that your Spirits be very ſtrong, your Gums and Metals of 
the beſt; take this following account, as your only ſecurity againſt 
all couſenage and zmpoſture. But before I ſpeak of theſe things 


which the Shops ſupply us with, I preſume tis convenient to ac- 
quaint you with others, that conduce ue the compoſition, mixture, 
and preſervation of the Varniſh, Colours, &c. 

And 1. two Strainers are required, made of pretty fine Flannel 
or ordinary courſe Linnen, in ſhape like a Tunnel, or Sugar-loaf, or 
a Jelly-bag that women ſtrain Jellies through : one is uſeful for 
ſtraining your white Varniſh, and the other for your Lacc-yarnifh, 
and Lackers, when you make any. IX 

2. You muſt have two Tin-tunnels ; one to uſe with your Lacc- 
varniſh, and Lacker, and the other for your white yarniſh for the 
ſame ule. | HD 

2. You muſt be furniſhed with ſeveral Glaſs bottles, and Vials 
ſmall and great, according to the quantities of varniſh you make or 
uſe; and alſo with Gally-pots of ſeveral fizes, to put your varniſh 
in when you intend to varniſh : and for your Blacks, with which 
other things muſt ſometimes be mixed, Gally-pots are better than 
any other veſflels to mix your blacks and hold your yarniſh, becauſe 
they are deeper than Pottingers, and not ſo wide, ſo that the yarniſh 
doth not ſo ſoon thicken, for the Spirits in a deep Gally-pot do not 
{o ſuddenly evaporate. 

4. You ſhould provide ſeveral forts of yarniſhing-tools, or Pen- 
cils, according to the greatneſs or {malneſs of the thing you deſign 
to work. Your varnithing Pencils are ſoft, and made of Camels 
hair, and are of ſeveral prices, according to the bigneſs of them : 
the beſt that I know are ſold in Blackamoor-ſtreet by Clare-market, 
but you may have them alſo at ſeyenal Colour-ſellers in and abour 
[ondon, from f1x-pence to half a Crown or three ſhillings the Pen- 
cl. 

y. You muſt procure Pencils to draw with, {mall and greater, 
Goole, little Gooſe, Duck, and Swallow-quills , according to your 


B work. 


ER The Art of Japanning, Varniſhing , &Cc. 
work. The longeſt haired Pencils I eſteem the beſt for this uſe ; you - 
may have themr alt at the places aforeſaid. 

6. You ſhould get 200 of Muſle-ſhells, that you may have them 
always 1n readineſs to mix your Metals or Colours in, as occaſion 
ſhall ſerve : notzthat. you need uſe the tenth part of them at once; 
but that you may not be to ſeek when you want ; and for change, 
when your metals or colours, by frequent mixture, ſhall grow dir- 
ty, which will be, if you work in Gum-water, as I ſhall hereafter 
obſerve. 

+7. You ſhould furniſh your felf with Ruſhes, which are called 
Dutch-Ruſhes, with which you muſt ſmooth your work before you 
varniſhat; and as'you lay your ground of Colour or Black, ifany 
knob or roughneſs appear on'your work, you muſt take a Ruſh and 
ruſh it oft; ſo muſt you do as oft as you find any roughneſs or grit- 
tineſs upon your work, either in laying your Grounds , or yarniſh- 
ing it up. You may buy them at the Iron-mongers. 

8. You muſt have Tripoly to poliſh your work after it is yar- 
niſhed, which muſt be ſcraped, or finely pounded and ſifted. But 
of this I ſhall have occafion to ſpeak more largely, when IT come to 
give rules for yarniſhing-- you may have it at the [ron-mongers. 

9. You cant be without ftore of Linnen-rags as well coarſe as 
fine, with which you mult poliſh and clear up your work, as ſhall 
be ſhewed hereafter. _' - 

10. You muſt havye Sallet-oyl for clearing up your work, as ſhall 
be notified in its proper plate.” All theſe things every Practitioner 
ought to provide, as being neceffary to his future performances. 
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CHAP. L 


eA true Charafter of the beſt Setrgits, Gums , 
MerTaLs, Cc. 


To know a Strong Spirit. 


O make Varniſh you muſt haye Spirit of Wine, which muſt 

be ſtrong, or it will ſpoyl the Varniſh, and not diffolye your 
Gums, and conſequently hinder your defign ; for the ſtronger your 
Spirits are, the better will the Varniſh be; the Spirits only being 
to diffolve the Gums, in order to make them ſpread, or lie even up- 
on the work. After 1t hath performed that work, the ſooner they 
evaporate the better, and the higher the Spirits are drawn, the leſs 
flegm or watery parts are in them ; and the leſs of watery parts are 
in the Varniſh, the ſooner 1t dries, and is fit for poliſhing , is more 
permanent, and w1ll come to the greater and better gloſs. Bur this 
1s of little uſe now Varniſh 1s ſo much uſed ; for the Diſtillers have 
learned by practice and cuſtom to make Spirits that juſt diſſolve the 
gums, only 1t requires. the longer drying: Yet theſe Spirits that 
are 
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1re commonly uſed will ſometimes be too weak, either by negle& 
or diſhoneſty of the Diſtiller , who hath not ſufficiently detlegm d 
or drawn all the watery from the ſpirituous parts. Therefore the 
beſt way to prove your Spirits, 1s to take ſome in a ſpoon, and put 
a little Gun-powder 1n it, and then ſet the Spirit on fire with a little 
paper or candle, as you do Brandy, and it ic burn fo long till it fire 
the Gunpowder before it go out, it is fit for ufe, and will diffolye 
your Gums. All pretenders to this Art know this way of trying 
Spirits, and the damage weak Spirits do the Varniſh : but fince my 
deſign is to inform the ignorant and learner, it 1s reaſonable and ne- 
ceflary in this place to infert it. ; 


To chooſe Gum Lac, called Seegd-Lac. 


The beſt Seed-Lacc is that which is large-grained, bright, an 
clear, freeſt from duſt, ſticks, and droſs. The Drugſters attord it at 


ſeveral rates, proportionable to its goodneſs , generally for 14. 16, 
18d. the pound. 
To chooſe Gym Sandrick. 
The beſt Gum-Sandrick is the largeft and whiteſt, or that which 
caſts the leaft yellow. Let it be as frue fram duft or droſs as you 
can. The yalue of it is commonly 12or x4d. the pound. 


To chooſe Gum Anime. 


The whiteſt, cleareſt, and maſt: eons: 18.the beſt, and the 

price 18 ſoinetimes3, 4-; or 5s. the/pound, according to.the goodneſs, 
VealesTurpentlie. oo 

The only direQtions that can. be given tor the choice of it are, that 
the cleareſt, fineſt, and whatelſt 1s the beſt ; and is fold at 18 or 204. 
the pound. 4 

White Roſine. .. 

The beſt white Rofine 1s white and clear, and purchaſed at 4.4. o 

6d. the pound. 


Shell-Lacc. 


The beſt Shell-Lacc is the- moſt tranſparent, and thinneſt,and that 
which(if melted with a candle)w1ll draw out in the longeſt and fineſt 
hair (ike melted wax) becauſe the tougheſt. There are counter- 
teits, which you muſt endeayour to diſcoyer by the aforementioned 
rule. The true may be procured at 18d. or 2s. the pound. 


Bole Armoniak. 


The beſt Bole Armoniak is as fine as red Oker, and of a deep dark, 


blackiſh-red colour, free from grittineſs or gravel, and is commonly 
called French-Bole. 


Gum Arabick. 
The beſt 1s clear, tranſparent, and white: you may pick it your 


ſelt from the Drugſters, but then you muſt pay ſomething more; 
the common rate 1s 12d. the pound. 


4 Gum 
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Gum Capall, | 


The beſt Capall 1s the whuteſt, freeſt from droſs, and thick dark 
ſtuff that 1s incorporated with the Gum. It is of it {elf a thick 
whitiſh heavy Gum, and rarely without that dark and drofſly mix- 
ture; but that which 1s cleareſt and freeſt from the ſaid ſtuff is the 
beſt. The price 1s I2, 16, or 18d. the pound , according to the 


' goodneſs. 


To chooſe Gum Elemni. 


The beſt Gum Elemmni is the hardeſt, whiteſt, and cleareſt, freeſt 
from droſs or dirt. It 1s brought over commonly in the bark or 
husk of a Tree; which you may take off as well as you can before 
you uſe it. The Shops can afford it at 4 or 5d. the ounce. 


Rofine. 


The beſt is the clear, and tranſparent, and clarified. It may be 
had at 3d. the pound. EF 
Tfhnglaſs. 


The beſt Ifinglaſs 1s that-which 1s: cleareſt, and whiteſt , freeſt 
from yellowneſs. It 1s, if good,worth 3 or 4d. the ounce; you may 
have it cheaper by the pound. The ſame may be obſerved by other 
things ; for the greater quantity you buy at a time, the cheaper 
will your purchaſe be. - 
Gamboginm. 

The beſt is that of the brighteſt, yellow, and freeſt from droſs. 
Some of it 1s dirty;/thick, and full. 6f droſs ; there is difference in 
the price according to the goodneſs ; the beſt is worth 6d. the 


OUNCce. | 
To chooſe Benjamin, or Benzoine. 


| The beſt is that of a bright reddiſh colour, yery like to clarified 

R ofine, but never ſo fine, freeſt from droſs or filth. Tis as in g00d- 

neſs, 4.d, 6d, or 8d, the ounce. | 
Drazons Blood. 


The beſt 1s the brighteſt red; and freeſt from droſs. You may 


| buy it indrops (as the Drugſters call it) which is the beſt. They 


are made up ina kind of leaf or husk : it is commonly 8d. ſome- 
times 12d. the ounce, according to the goodneſs. 


I have here given you an account of thoſe things and Gums you 
will haye occaſion for in Japanning and Varniſhing , and are all to 
be bought at the Druglters at or neer the prizes I have ſpecified ; 
and may ſerve to inform you in ſome meaſure of the Gums, their 
excellencies and yalue, but time and pra&tice will make greater dil- 
coveries. Indeed grains of Allowance muſt be made for their dit- 
ferent prizes ; for their riſe and fall depends upon the plenty or 
ſcarcity of them, and yaries according to the goodneſs of the com- 
modity. It 1s not neceflary to furniſh your ſelf with all, or any 
part of theſe, but as you haye occaſion to make ule of them : for of 

| ſome, 
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ſome an ounce will ſerve you a great while, of others a pound will 
be uſed at one time ; of which you will know more, as I ſhall have 


occaſion to treat of them in their order. I ſhall now proceed to 
Metals, which I will alſo give you ſome account of; and firit, 


Of Braſs-duſt, which is commonly amongſt the Artiits called Gold-dlt., 


This cannot be made in England fit for uſe, though it hath often 
been attempted, but comes from beyond Sea, as the reſt of the 
Metals do that are good. Germany 1s the place where the beſt of 
all forts 1s made. The beſt Braſs-duſt 1s that which 1s fineſt, and 
of the brighteſt and moſt gold-like colour ; which you may beit 
diſcern, by taking a little on your finger, and 1{queezing it along 
your finger with your thumb; and if it be good, 1t will look with a 
bright and rich luſtre, if bad, it will appear of a dull clayiſh colour, 
and will never work lively and bright. Several forts of this Me- 
tal are imported here from foreign parts; which difter vaſtly as to 
the coarſneſs and finenels, and the different ways of working them : 
As for inſtance, the coarler ſort will work well with Gold-fſize, 
which will not with Gum-water ; other differences will ariſe alſo, 
which are ſubject to the diſcoverics of prattice and experience. 
From this difference of Metals proceeds that ot the prizes ; for 
ſome are worth 12 or 14s. the ounce, whillt that others amount to 
not aboye 4 or Fs. for the ſame quantity. But theſe are two ex- 
tremes; the firſt yery good, and: the other altogether as vile and 
bad ; for there is a middle ſort; between: both, -which is generally 
afforded, by thoſe that buy ofthe Merchant, for or gs. the ounce, 
which will work well. 

To chooſe Silver-duft. + tn 

Some have attempted to make Silyer here in England, but none 
1 ever ſaw comparable to that beyond Sea ; for that enjoys a lively 
brighr luſtre like poliſhed or new-coined filver, (which you may 
find by ſqueezing 1t between your finger and thumb) whereas that 
which we make here 1s dull, dead, and heavy, and indeed is a fitter 
_ repreſentation of a Colour than a Metal ; and by compariſon you 
may find, how the dimneſs of the counterfett-1s obſcured by the 
dazling luſtre of the true. Its price 1s anſwerable to its goodneſs 
and excellency, for its loweſt rate 1s no leſs than T6s. the ounce. 
But 1 would not have the price: fright any one ſo far, as to prefer 
cheaper before it, for tis neither ſo uſeful nor pleaſant in the work, 
and the beſt will go farther than this proportionable to its price. 
Tis cuſtomary 1n Japan to uſe ſeveral ſorts of Metals that are cor- 
rupted and adulterate, and they are layed too in garments , flowers, 
houles, and the like, which makes the work look more beautiful and 
ſurprizing : theſe hkewile are yended and ſold for the aforeſaid ule, 
and are commonly called, 

| Firlt, Green-gold, 

Is a certain corrupted mettle, caſting a kind of a dead greeniſh 

_ colour, and is commonly 1old at 6s. the ounce. | 


C Dirty 
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Dirty-Golad) 


Is another kind of corrupted metal, which bears fome reſem- 
blance to drofly dirty Gold : it may be purchaſed at 6s. the ounce. 


Powder-Tinn 


Is Tinn grinded to duſt, of a dull, dark, though filveriſh colour ; 
made uſe of in Rocks, &c. Its price the ſame with the former. 


Of Coppers 

There are three forts, Natural, Artificial, and Adulterate. 

The Natural 1s ground without mixture, well cleanfed, and is of 
the true genuine colour of Copper, and is fold at 6 or 75. the ounce. 

The Artificial accordingly exceeds the Natural ; it is more deep 
and red, but very clear, and its bright glittering cotour fhews how 
far it 1s poſſible for Art to exceed Nature. Tis very rarely pro- 
cured, or ſold under 10s. the ounce. 

The Adulterate Copper is of a thick , heavy, metallick colour, 
and 1s commonly uſed to work other metals on, as if that be layed 


for a Ground, you hatch or highten with bright gold, or other light 
metal ; and fold at 6s. the ounce. 


There is alfo uſed in Japan-work metals , commonly called Spec- 
kles, of divers forts, as Gold, Silyer, Copper, and many other co- 
lours, ſome finer thauwrother, and worked according to the fancy of 
the Artiſt, either on Mouldings, the out or in-fide of Boxes, Draw- 
ers, &c. : | 

Of theſe, thoſe that are uſed in the Indian work, are the Gold, 
Silver, and Copper, though, as aforeſaid, every one may take their 
own fancy or humor in the uſp of them. They are made here in 
England very well, and are ſold each of them much at a price, x or 
6 ſhillings the ounce, according as they are in finenefs. So that 
what I {aid concerning the rates of Gums, will hold good bere alſo, 
That a glut or ſcarcity of theſe enhances or abates the price ; but 
generally theſe are expoſed-to-fale at the rates I have affixed to each 
of them. Theſe are fold by great quantities by ſeveral Merchants 
in London ; and in lefler, by as many. I ſhall only mention two, 
Viz. a Gold-beater, at the hand and hammer mn Long-acre ; and an- 
other of the ſame trade, over againſt Mercers-Chappel in Cheap- 
fide. | 

Having given-you an account of Gums, and Metals, I ſhall brief- 
ly run over the Colours, which formerly our ignorant Engliſh and 
French Practitioners uſed to mix with their Japan-work, but im- 
properly ; for the true natural Japan-work, ſo called from the Ifland 
of that name, did ſo far ſurpaſs all the painting of Bantam, and the 
neighbouring places, in goodneſs of black and ſtatelineſs of draught, 
that no fidling pretender could match or imitate it ; and the igno- 
rant undertaker not being able to make his work look well and 


lively, 
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lively, inſerts ſeveral colours as a file to fet it off, when (unfortu- 
nate man) inſtead of art, fancy, and skill, he expoſes a piece gay, 
queint, gawdy, finical, and mean, the genuine produCt of 1gnorance 
and preſumption ; and an ornament of Bartholmew, or Alehouſe, 
rather than a Palace or Exchange. The miſtake of Bantam-work 
for Japan, arofe from hence: all work of this kind was by a general 
name called Indian; by uſe they ſo far confounded all together, 
that none but the skilful could rightly diſtinguiſh. This mult be 
alledged for the Bantam-work, that tis very pretty, and ſome are 
more fond of it, and prefer it to the other, nay the work 1s equally 
difficult with Japan : But if I muſt give you my opinion, my sk1ll 
and fancy induce me to believe , that Japan 1s more rich, grave, 
and Majeſtick, and for that reaſon ought to be more highly eſteem- 
ed. But fancy, like Proteus , putting on a thouſand ſhapes, can- 
not, ought not, be confined ; and thoſe who are inclined to admire 
colours, may find ſafe and exaG&t rules ſet down by way of informa- 
t10n. 

And firſt, ſome colours we call tranfparent; ſuch as are thoſe 
we lay upon Silyer, Gold, or ſome light colour, and then they ap- 
pear in their proper colours very beautiful and lively, Of theſe for 
your uſe is, firſt, Diſtilled Verdigreece, for a green ; fine Lake for 
a red; fine Smalt, fora blew. To render theſe wieful, you muſt 
obſerve the following method : having provided a Porphyr, or Mar- 
ble tone, with a: Muller, take what quantity of Verdigreece or 
Smalt.you pleaſe, and with Nut-oyl, fo'mmth as will juſt moiſten 
it fit/ts work, grind it upon your ftone tilt xt be as fine or finer than 
butter; then put them in ſhells, mixing them with Turpentine- 
oyl tilt they be thin enough for your uſe; lay theſe upon filver, 
gold, or any other light colour, and they will be tranſparent, and 
alter their lightneſs or darkneſs according to the lightneſs or dark- 
neſs of the metals or colours you lay under them. The ſame may 
you do with Lake for a red, only inſtead of Nut-oyl, uſe Drying 
oyl to grind 1t 1n. 

Other colours are uſed which have a body, and are layed on the 
black of your table or box, where you have defigned any thing, as 
Flowers, Birds, &c. Theſe are Vermilion for a red, Whitc-lead for 
a white; ſome uſe Flake-whate for a white, which is a purer white, 
and much better, but for ordinary work the other will do: if you 
make a blew to lay upon your work, you muſt take Smalt, and 
mixing it with Gum Arabick-water put in what quantity of white- 
lead you pleaſe, to make it deeper or lighter, as your fancy ſhall 
direct * but you muſt put in white-lead , becauſe your blew will 
not otherwiſe have a body ; ſo muſt you do with all colours that 
have not a body of themſelves. Some uſe Rozett, fine Lake, and 
Sea-green, for a Purple, and other ſorts of Reds and Greens : and in- 
deed ways of working are very numerous, which being now out 
of faſhion, IT ſhould to no purpoſe both trouble you, and tire my 
ſelf, by increaſing the number ; thoſe which I have mentioned are 

CG abun- 
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abundantly ſufficient, for any that defign to have ſomething beſide 
gawdy colours in their work. Twill be convenient here to inſert a 
caution concerning theſe Colours; that they are all to be layed 
with Gum-water, except the tranſparent ones aboye-mentioned : 
and whoſoever hath a mind to work, either in Gum-water, or Gold- 
ſize, ſhall hereafter receiye ſufficient Inſtructions for both. 

According to my promiſe I have in full treated of Gums, Me- 
tals, and Colours ; I ſhall now in full proceed to diſcoyer the me- 
thods that are uſed to make Varniſhes. 
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CHAP. II. 
How to make VaRNISHES, 


Ts mike Sced-Lacc-V arniſ(h. 


"Ake one gallon of good Spirit, and put it in as wide-mouthed a 
bottle as you can 'procure ; for. when you ſhall afterwards 
ſtrain your: varniſh, the Gams in a narrow-mouthed bottle 

may ſtick together. and-ctog'the mouth, 1o that it will be no eafie 
task to ſeparate or'get them out. To your ſpirits add one pound 
and a half of the belt Seed«lacc ; let it ſtand the ſpace of 24 hours, 
or longer, for the Gum 'will be the better diflolved ; obſerve to 
ſhake 1t yery well; and often, to keep the Gums, from clogging or 
caking together. Whtm 1t:hath ſtood. its time;: take another ibot- 
tle of the ſame bigneſs, or as many quart-ones as will contais3your 
varniſh ; and your ſtrainer of flannel made as aforeſaid in;this book, 
faſten it to a tenter-hook againſt a wall, or ſome other place con- 
venient for ſtraining it, in ſuch a poſture, that the end of. your 
ſtrainer may almoſt touch the bottom of your Tin-tunnel, which 
is ſuppoſed to be fixed in the mouth of your empty bottle, om pur- 
poſe to receive your {trained varniſh. Then ſhake your yarniſh 
well together, and pour or decant into your ſtrainer as much as 
conveniently it will hold, only be ſure to leave room for-'your 
hand, with which you muſt {queez out the varniſh ; and when the 
bag by ſo doing is almoſt drawn dry, repeat it, till your ſtrainer be- 
ing almoſt full of the dregs of the Gums, ſhall (the moiſture being 
all prefled out) require to be diſcharged of them : which feces or 
dregs are of no uſe, unleſs 1t be to burn, or fire your chimny. This 
operation muſt be continued, till all your varniſh 1s 'after this man- 
ner ſtrained ; which done, comnut 1t to your bottles cloſe ſtopt, 
and let 1t remain undiſturbed for two or three days: then into an- 
other clean empty bottle pour off very gently the top of your var- 
niſh, ſo long as you perceive it to run very clear, and no longer ; 
for as ſoon as you obſerve 1t to come thick, and muddy , you muſt 
by all means deſiſt : and again, give 1t time to reſt and ſettle, which 
twill do in a day or two ; after which time you may attempt to 
draw off more of your fine yarniſh, and haying 1ſo done you may 


lay 
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lay it up, till your art and work ſhall call for its aſſiſtance. Tis 
certain, that upon any emergency or urgent occaſion yon may 
make varniſh 1n leſs tume than 24 hours, and uſe it immediately; 
but the other I recommend as the beſt and more commendable 
way : beſides, the varniſh which you h-ve from the top of the 
bottles firſt pour'd off, 1s of extraordinary «ie to adorn your work, 
and render it glofly and beautiful. Some Artiſts, through haſt or 
inadyertency, {cruple not to ſtrain their varniſh by fire or candle- 
light : but certainly day-light 1s much more proper, and leſs dan- 
gerous; for ſhould your varniſh through negligence or chance take 
fire, value not that loſs, but rather thank your ſtars that your ſelf 
and work-houſe haye eſcaped. Should I affirm, that the boiling 
the Lacker and Varniſh by the fire, were prejudicial to the things 
themſelves, I could eafily make good the aflertion ; for they are as 
well and better made without that dangerous element, which if 
any after this caution will undertake, they may feelingly aflure 
themſelves that tis able to ſpoil both the Experiment and Opera- 
tor. On the other hand, no adyantage or excellence can accrue ej- 
ther to Lacker or Varnith ; eſpecially when,as ſome of them do, tis 
boiled to ſo great a height, that this Mina is forc'd to throw out 
its fiery eruptions, which for certain conſume the admiring Empe- 
docles, who expires a fooliſh and a negligent Martyr ; and it would 
almoſt excite ones pitty, to ſee a forward ingenious undertaker, pe- 
riſh thus in the beginning of his Enterpriſe ; who might have juſtly 
- promiſed to erett a noble and unumitable piece of Art, as a laſting 
monument of his fame and memory : but (unhappy man) his be- 
ginning and his end are of the ſame date; his hopes vaniſh, and 
his miſchance ſhall be regiſtred 1n doggrel Ballad, or be frightfully 
repreſented in a Puppet-ſhew, or on a Sign-poſt. 


To make $ hell-Lacc-varniſh. 


Whoſoever deſigns a neat, gloſly piece of work, muſt baniſh this 
as unferviceable for, and inconſiſtent with, the rarities of our Art. 
But becauſe tis commonly uſed by thoſe that imploy themſelves in 
varniſhing ordinary woods, as Olive, Walnut, and the like; tis re- 
quifite that we give you direQtions for the compoſition of it, that 
if your conveniency or fancy lead that way, you may be ſupplied 
with materials for the performance. Having therefore in readineſs 
one gallon of the beſt Spirit, add to it one pound and a half of the 
beſt Shell-Lacc. This mixture being well ſtirred and ſhaked toge- 
ther, ſhould ſtand about twenty four hours before tis ſtrained : You 
might have obſerved, that the former varniſh had much ſediment 
and dregs; this on the contrary has none, for 1t wholly diflolves, 
and is by conſequence free from all droſs or feces ; tis requiſite how- 
ever to ſtrain 1t, that the ſticks and ſtraws , which often are in the 
Gum, may by this percolation be ſeparated from the varniſh. But 
although this admits of no ſediment, and in this caſe differs from 
the aforementioned yarnuſh, yet tis ” ny interior alſo to it in an- 

wn other 
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other reſpe& ; That this will never be fine, clear, and tranſparent, 
and therefore 'twill be loft labour to endeavour, cither by art or 
induſtry, to make it ſo. This ſmall adyantage however doth arife, 
that you need not expect or tarry for the time of its perfection, for 
the ſame minute that made 1t, made it fit for uſe. This, -as I hin- 
ted before, 18 a fit varmſh for ordinary work that requires not a 
poliſh ; for though 1t may be poltſhed, and lovuk well for the pre- 
ſent, yet like a handfom Ladies beautiful face, it hath no ſecurity 
againſt the 1njuries of time; for bnt a few days will reduce it to 
its native miſt and dulneſs. Your common Varniſh-dawhbers fre- 
quently uſe 1t, for tis doubly adyantageonus to them: having a 
greater body than the Seed-Lacc, leſs: labour and varniſh goes to 
the perte&ting their work ; which they carelefly ſlubber over, and 
if it looks tolzrably bright till tis fold, they matter not how dull 

it looks afterward ; and lucre only being defigned, if they can com- 
paſs that, farewel credit and admitation. Poor inſufficient Pre- 
renders , not able to make therr work more apparent, or more laſt- 
ing than their knavery! And tis pretty to think, that the ſame 
miſty cloak will not coyer the fraud and the 1mpoſtor! that the 
firſt ſhould be a foil to the frond, and the dull foggy work ſerve 
only to ſet off the knaytſh Artiſt m his moſt lively colours! Bur 
to conclude, if with a pint of this varniſh you mix two' ounces or 
more of Venice-turpentine, it will 'harden well, and be a varniſh 
good enough for the initde of Drawers, frames of Tables, Stan-pil- 
lars, frames of Chairs; Stools, or the like. Painters Lacker ttiade 
alſo with this" Varniſh, and ſomething a larger quantity of Tur- 
- pentine put to it, ſerves very well for lackering of Coaches,Houfes, 
Signs, or the like, and will gloſs with very little heat, and, if occa- 
fion be,without. | 
To make the bet White-varniſþ. 


I would defire the Reader to obſerve , that when any Drugs, 
Gums, or Spirits, are ſet down for the uſe and making of Varnith, 
Lacker, or the hike, though we do not to every particular write 
the beſt of ſuch a ſort, yet that you ſhould underſtand our meaning 
to be ſuch, when we do not particularly forbid the getting or buy- 
ing of the beſt; for tis irkſom and tedious to every fingte drug to 
affix the word Beſt : wherefore to avoid fo needleſs a repetition, 
I ſhall forbear mentioning 1t above once, either at the beginning or 
end, as 1t ſhall ſeem moſt neceflary. Beſides, tis a very reafonable 
ſuppoſition ; for you mult not expect to raiſe a Noble piece from 
droſs or rubbiſh ; to.ere&t a Louvre. or Eſcurial with dirt or clay, 
nor from a common Log to frame a Mercury. But to return to 
our deſign of White-yarmih : Being furniſhed with one pound of 
the whiteſt Gum Sandrick, one ounce of the whiteft Gum Maſtick, 
of the cleareſt Venice-Turpentine three ounces, one ounce and a 
half of Gum-Capal, of Gum-Elemm half an ounce, of Gum-Ben- 
zoin or Bemjamin the cleareſt half an ounce, one ounce'and half of 
the cleareſt Gum Anime, and of white Rofine half an ounce. The 


Gums 
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Gums thus ſeparately and in their dne quiintities provided, cach be- 
ing the beft and moft excellent in its kind ; I mutt defire you to ob- 
ſerve carefully the following order in their mixture and dillolution. 
Put the Capal and Rofine in a glaſs-vial,with halt a pint of Spirits to 
diffolve them : for the ſame end to another glalts, containing three 
quarters of a pint of Spirits, confine the Gum Animz, Benjamin, 
and Venice-Turpentine. The Gum Sandrick and Maitick ſhould 
likewiſe enjoy the priviledg of a diſtinct bottle, and in 1t a pint and 
Half of Spirits, for their more effeqtual diſlolution'; and laitly, the 
Gum Elemmi by 1t ſelf, content with one quarter of a pint of Spirits 
to diflolye 1t. Tis not highly neceflary to obſerve the quantitics of 
Sprrits fo exactly : but this in general I advuye, that all your Spi- 
nts exceed not three quarts. They muſt in this diſtin manner.be 
diffolyed, the better to extract the whole virtne of cach Gum, and 
prevent their clogging and caking together, which would much 
hinder their being quickly or throughly diflolved. 1 muſt not for- 
get further to acquaint you , that the Gum Anunz and Benjamin 
be very finely pounded and reduced to powder , before they are 
rhixed with the Sprrits; you may alfo bruiſe the Capal and Rofine, 
as for the reſt, they may be uſed or pur into the Spirit as you buy 
them, without any alteration. Having thus carefully mixt 'em, 
let them carefs one another for two or three days, and make them 
dance or change places, by ſhaking very briskly each bottle or vial 
once in two hours for the firſt day ; the remaining time ſhake them 
at your own conveniency. Then take a bottle large and capacious 
enough to hold all the varniſh you have made, and through the fine 
linnen Strainer (of which im the ' beginning) {train all your gums, 
mixt as aforeſaid ; but ſqueez gently, and not with fo cloſe an hand 
as was required for your Seed-Lacc: for by this catie percolation 
you preyent the ſandy, hard, gritty ſtuff paſſing through into yo: 
varniſh. Some never {train it, but with great diligence pour it 6:7 
as long as twill run clear from each bottle. But it | may be a com- 
petent Judg, this 1s not ſo good a way or {o convenient, for thelc 
reaſons: You haye not, firft, ſo much varnifh, neither can you 
pour it off ſo clear and fine as you may by ſtraining. Again, your 
dregs being left in, by frequent uſe will fill up your veflel, and the 
freſh Gums will mix with the old, and flacken the melting of them, 
all which-our method drfallows of , and keeps the bottles cmpty, 
and fit for the ſame repeated uſe, without theſe inconveniences. 
The varniſh thus ſtrained haying ftood three or tour davs, (the 
longer thc better,) pour of gently as much as will come very clezr, 
reſerving the thick and muddy part at the bottom ior ordinary 
uſes ; as mixing with other varnifh for black work, or to gloſs 
the in-fide of boxes, as we ſhall hereafter more tully dilcover. 


To make a White-varniſh much inferior to the former. 


This is made out -of two diſtin&t Varniſhes, the one Sandrick, 
the other of Maſtick ; of both which take the following account. 
D 2 Having 
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Having proyided three quarters of a pound of gum Sandrick, mix 
it with two quarts of Spirits, and having been well ſhaken, and 
{tood for about two days, decant or ſtrain it into another bottle, and 
reſerve it for uſe. Take alſo of clean pickt Maſtick the ſame pro- 
portion, to an equal quantity of Spirit with the former, and in eye-. 
ry particular obſerye the rules for making the Sandrick, as to ſer- 
ling, ſhaking, decanting, and ftraining it. CS | 
Now when you defign to varniſh a print or any thing elſe with 
this varniſh, your uſual proportion for mixing them, 1s to add a 
double part of gum Maſtick to a ſingle part of gum Sandrick. As 
for inſtance: ſuppoſe the work would take up or conſume three. 
quarters of a pint of yarniſh ; then by the foregoing rule you muſt 
put halfa pint of Maſtick to a quarter of a pint of Sandrick-yar-. 
niſh, and fo accordingly 1n a lefler or greater quantity. And we 
think fit to make theſe varniſhes ſeyerally, and ſo mix them, that 
we may have our varniſh anſwer to our defires in ſoftneſs or hard- 
neſs. Now when you haye ſet by your work for two days, you 
may try its qualities, if, by preſſing your warm finger on it , you 
leave your print behind you, tis a ſign that it 1s too ſoft, and a waſh 
or two of the Sandrick will harden it: if it not only refiſt your 
touch, but hath ſome ſtreaks, flaws, or cracks, like ſcratches, ſome-. 
times more or leſs, you may be ſure tis too hard, and it muſt be re- 
medied by a waſh or two of your Maſtick-yarniſh. Some uſually , 
diſſolve theſe gums together, and others mix them before hand, and 
by ſo doing are not certain how their varniſh. will ſucceed; for it. 
often happens, that ſome parts of each gum are ſofter than others, 
and ſo the contrary. Should therefore a varniſhed piece prove.too- 
ſoft, or hard, this way cannot remedy it ; for to waſh it again with 
the ſame, is only a repetition 'of the former miſcarriage. Theſe 
things being premiſed, I need not infer which way will proye. the. 
moſt rational, certain, and fatisfaftory. = 


To make Varniſh, that ſhall ſecure your Draught, whether Gold-work, or Colour, from 
the injuries of Tarniſbing, and will give it a gloſs. : 

Before we come to the Varniſh, tis requifite ro acquaint you 
with the manner of preparing Turpentine, which 1s the chiefeſt in- 
gredient. Take then of good Venice-turpentine as much as you 
pleaſe, incloſe it ina Pipkin that will hold double the quantity that 
you put in. Having prepared a fire that will never flame out, but 
burn gently and Cry {et your pot over it, but be cautious that 

' 1t boil not over, thereby to preyent the firing your Turpentine and 
your Chimny. To this gentle boiling motion cauſed by the fire 
you muſt join another, and with a itick very often ftir it, until you 
find tis rendred fit for uſe ; which you may diſcover, by dropping 
a little of 1t on the ground ; for when tis cold, it will crumble to 
powder between your fingers, if 1t be ſufficiently botled ; and when 
tis brought to this paſs, nothing remains but that you let it cool, 


and preſerye it for the following compoſition. 
Your 
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Your Securing-varniſh requires a quarter of a pint of the fineſt 
Seed-Lacc-varniſh, (which 1s always the top of it,) and one ounce 
of tis boiled Turpentine finely powdered ; they mult be both ſhur 
up cloſe priſoners 1n a double glaſs-vial or bottle, capacious enough 
to contain a double quantity ; which being ſtopt cloſe, may be 
plac'd over a very gentle fire, that it may leiſurely heat, thereby 
to foreſtall the danger of breaking the glaſs, which 1t is certainly 
paſt when tis exceeding hot ; and 1n this condition keep it for ſome 
time, {1mpering, and {ſmiling : then take it off, and give 1t vent by 
unſtopping ; ſo done, return the ſtopple ſhaking it well, and place 
it on the fire again, never diſcontinuing the operation; but repeat 
the foreſaid method, till ſuch time as your Turpentine ſhall be ſo 
far diſlolved, that the bigneſs of a large Pea ſhall only remain vifi- 
ble ; for that being the droſs and indiffoluble part, will not endure 
to be incorporated. Being arrived to this degree, remove your 
Varniſh, afford it two days to cool and ſettle; and vouchſafe the 


clearer part freſh lodgings in a clean bottle, that may entertain and 
keep it for your future deſigns. 

Now whatſoeyer you propoſe to be by this varniſh ſecured, if 
convenience will allow, ſhould be deftined to a warm place, that it 
may dry the ſooner ; if you cannot admit of it, then give it the 
ſpace of half an hour to dry between every waſh ; however it will 
gloſs either way. Then take a Pencil, for great work large, and ſo 
the contrary, proportionable to your cv with this Pencil 
dipt in the varniſh, ſecure it, that 1s, paſs 1t oyer, leaf by leaf, and 
ſprig by ſprig, not omitting to give your Rocks, Figures, &c, the 
like entertainment ; but be ſure above all, that your ſteddy hand 
never treſpaſs upon the leaſt part of your black or ground-work. 
Having run over all your draught thus, three or four times, for oft- 
ner may ſpoil the colour of your metal], you may reſt ſatisfied that 
your undertaking (whether of Gum-water, or Gold-fize) is armed 
againlt all injuries and Tarniſh ; and, if performed Artiſt-like, adds 
to the native luſtre of the metals, with an artificial gloſs more 
bright, durable, and ſurprizing. 


To ſecure your whole piece, both Draught and Ground-work, whereby it may exdure poliſh- 
ing, and obtain a Gloſs all over , like ſome of the Tndian performances. 


Here alſo, as 1n the laſt, your patience muſt be defſir'd, and before 
we open our Scenes, think 1t reaſonable to give you a ſurvey of 
thoſe paſſages which muſt be tranſacted in the Tiring-room or 
Shop, before the Actors and Operators appear on the Stage. That 
neceflary and feryiceable friend, Venice-Turpentine, here allo gives 
his attendance : who in the quantity of one pound, to three pints 
of water, takes up his lodging in a clean, earthen, Pipkin, almoſt as 
large again as the Inhabitants. Theſe Gueſts ſo diſpoſed of, with 
their houſe of clay the Prpkin, place over a gentle fire, and by de- 
grees warm them, till they being pleaſed with their habitation be- 
g1n to fimper, and dance a little; then do you promote oe Pa- 
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ſtime by ſtirring with a ſtick, (as in the laſt Chapter you were di- 
reed.) But it they finding the place too hot for them, ſhould 
endeavour to eſcape by boiling over, which you'l ſoon diſcoyer by 
the rout and buſtle, and rifing of the water ; releaſe them, not 
ſrom the Veſſels but fix the Pipkin in a cooler place ; yet ſo, that 
they may always dance, and boil leiſurely. If you find that a lit- 
tle of this Liquor being pourd on the ground, if cold, is willing 
by your fingers to be reduced to powder, you may conclude that 
the operation has ſucceeded well, and ought now to be concluded. 
Having ſtood long enough to looſe 1ts acquired heat, and will ſuf- 
fer you to handle 1t; part theſe fellow-lufferers, by taking the 
Venice-Turpentine into your wet hands, and therewith ſqueez 
from it 1ts friend the water, as clean as poflibly ; roll it into the 
figure of a ball, andafter a day or two pound and beat it into fine 
powder, and in a fit place ſet it to dry, but not too near the fire, 
which will melt it; and laſtly, imprifon it in a Gallipor. 


This Operation 1s juſt like the former ; but the two Turpentines 
are at yariance, and differ in their colours ; for this is as white as 
Paper, the other, in the laſt Chapter, as yellow as Amber: You 
_ muſt therefore of necefſity judge this moſt excellent for the preſent 
uſe ; although tis more often to be waſht with it, before it will 
endure and acquire a glttering Poliſh, 

Having anpirny +. far, let us now proceed to compoſe the 
Varniſh, by joiniflg one ounce of this powder'd Turpentine to half 
a pint” of Seed-Lacc-yarniſh, in a bottle twice as large as the things 
you put in, cloſe ſtopt. When 1t has ſtood ſome ſinall time on an 
eaſe fire, take it off, unſtop, and ſhake it : be ſure to do fo, until 
the Turpentine be diflolyed to the bigneſs of a large Pea ; ind after 
two days have both coold and ſettled 1t, decant and ſeparate the 
cleareſt, which is now 1n readineſs for your work. Your piece 
therefore lying before you drawn and finiſhed, waiting for ſecurity 
againſt all damages, fortifie after this manner. Take a neat, clean, 
varniſh-Pencil, large or ſmall, as your work 1s in its Area, ſurface 
and breadth ; for a large Table or Box requires a great Pencil, and 
ſo the contrary. This Pencil being dipt into a Gallipot, wherein 
you have poured ſome of the ſaid varniſh ; when you take it out, 
always ſtroke it againſt the fides of the pot, for fear it ſhould be too 
full and overburthened with varniſh, which will incur this incon- 
venience, That 'twill lie thick and rough in ſome places, whereas 
a ſmooth and even ſuperficies 1s its greateſt beauty. This, with- 
out any diſtintion, muſt waſh over your whole work, both draught 
and ground : And you mult do it five or fix times, as you ſee the 
gold and metals keep their colour, gently warming and throughly 
drying 1t between every waſh; and indeed 1t mult be but juſt 
warm, for 1f more, twill ruine all your labour. Having obſerved 
theſe rules, as alſo that 1t muſt by all means be evenly and ſmooth- 
ly done ; let it have reſt fot three or tour days before you attempt 


any 
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ariy thing further upon it: After this time 1s paſt, provide { 
Tripole, {craped with a piece of glaſs, and a fine rag, which 4: 
in a baſon of water, and ſome powder of the ſame Tripole bc: 
lickt up by the faid cloth, therewith in a moderate way, ncith-:: 
too hard or too ſoft, rub and ſtroke, until 1t becomes ſmooth and 
ploſly; but if it ſhould come 1ſo near your gold or draught as io 
moleſt and diſplace it, utterly defiſt , and rub no more there, but 
let your chief aim be to render your ground or black, bright ard 
ſmooth, for there your wavings and uneveneſs will be moſt diſ- 
cernable. Now to fetch of the Tripolee, take the ſofteſt Spunge 
ſoak'd in water, and with it waſh it off, and a clean cloth or rag 
to dry and free it from all the Tripolee that remains. But becauſe 
this will not free the creviſes and fine lines from 1t, mingle a little 
oyl with a like quantity of Lamblack , and greaſe your Table all 
over with the ſame: now to fetch off this too, labour and rub 
with a fine cloath , until your Lamblack and Oyl vaniſh and dif- 
appear. To conclude this tedious bufineſs ; Take one fine clean 
rag more, and therewith rub and ſtroak until a gloſs is acquired, 
and that it gliflen and refle& your face like a Mirror or Looking- 
laſs: 

; I ſuppoſe by this tune 1t 1s apparent, what trouble, pains, care, 
and accuracy, accompany our Undertakings ; and 1ft to theſe you 
prefix the Skill, Fancy, and fine Hand of the Artiſt ; I fay all theſe 
muſt enhance, and ſet an high price upon good Japan-work. 


Theſe inſtructions for compoſing Varniſhes, the muſt needfiil 
aud beſt for all works of this kind, being thus fully laid down ; it 
will be no ways prejudicial to give ſome Rules, which muſt be moſt 
ſtrictly obſerved in all ſorts of Varniſhing, and to inform you how 
you may employ theſe Varniſhes about other Woods; or to lay 
Blacks, and other colours, which are much in vogue with us and 
the Indiaris. We grant, 1t 1s not apart of Japan-work properly, 
but rather foreign to that deſign, but its univerſal benefit will a- 
bundantly compenſate for that pretence, and the knowlcdge of it 
cannot certainly proye burthenſome to any : But to thoſe eſpecially 
it 1s adyantageous, who living in the Country remote from Artiſts; 
cannot without great trouble move or alter any thing they have 
by them, unleſs affiſted by this our information. 


man 
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CH AP. II. 


General Rules to be diligently obſerved in all manner of 
Varniſhing. 


= G—_ 


|| Am very ſgllicitous that your Work ſhould ſucceed, and there: 
fore take all imaginable care to guide you, ſo that you cannot 
poſlibly miſcarry ; and in order thereunto ſhall propoſe Rules and 
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general Cautions,, which I defire you would have always in mind, 
and call them to your afliſtance in all your undertakings. 

1. Therefore let your wood which you intend to yarniſh be 
cloſe-grained, exempt and free from all knots and greaſinefs, very 
ſnooth, clean, and well ruſh t. 

2. Lay all your Colours and Blacks exquiſitely even and ſmooth; 
and where ever mole-hills and knobs, aſperities and roughneſs in 
colours or varmh offer to appear, with your Ruſh {weep them off, 
and tell them their room 1s more acceptable to you than their com- 
pany. If this: 1H uſage wall not terrifie them, or make them 
avoid your work, give them no better entertainment than you 
did before, but maintain your former ſeyerity, and with your 
Ruſh whip them off, as often as they moleſt you. 

2. Keep your work always warm, by no means hot, which will 
certainly bliſter or crack it; and if that miſchance through inad- 
vertency ſhould happen, tis next to irreparable, and nothing leſs 
than ſcraping off all the varniſh can rettifie the miſcarriage. 

4. Let your work be throughly dry, after every diſtin& waſh : 
for neglect 1n this point introduces the fault again, of which we 
me you in the ſecond rule, That your varniſh ſhould not be 
rough and knobby. 

5. Let your work he by and reſt , as long as your convenience 
will admit, after tis varnithed ; for the' better will your endeayours 
prove, the longer it ſtands after this operation. 

6. Be mindful to begin your yarniſhing ſtroak in the middle of 
the table or box that you haye provided for that work, and not in 
full length from one end to the other ; ſo that your bruſh being 
planted in the middle of your board, ſtrike it to one end ; then tak- 
ing it off, fix it to the place you began at, and draw or extend it 
to the other end; ſo muſt you do till the whole plane or content 
be yarniſhed over. We have reaſons too for thts caution, which 


if neglected, has ſeveral faults and prejudices attending it ; for if 


vou {ſhould undertake at one ftroak to move your Pencil from end 
to end, it would ſo happen that you would overlap the edges and 
120uldings of your box; this overlapping 1s, when you ſee the var- 
nith lic in drops and ſplathes, not laid by your bruſh, but cauſed by 
your bruſhes being at the beginning of the ſtroak overchargd and 
to0 full of varniſh, and therefore we adviſe you to ſtroke your pen- 
cil once or twice againſt the fides of the Gallipot, to obſtruct and 


' hinder this ſuperfluity ; ſmall experience will diſcoyer theſe m1- 
_ Takes. 


7. When you come to poliſh, let your Tripolee be ſcraped with 
glaſs or a knife: for fine work your rags mult be fine, and your 
T-inolee too delicately ſmall, and powder-like ; and fo for common 
Worx, Coarie linnen, and coarſer Tripolee will be very ſeryiceable : 
let your hand be moderately hard, but very even, 1n all your po- 
1:\hing-ſtroaks ; and remember to poliſh and brighten one place, as 
much as for that time you intend to do, before you forlake 1t, and 
pals oycr to another. For 8. Re- 
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8. Remember, never to poliſh your work as ſnooth as you 1n- 
tcad at one tune, but let it reſt two or three days it you can after 
the firſt poliſhing, and then give it the finiſhing and concluding 
ſtroak. Be circumſpet likewiſe that you come not ncar the 
wood, to make your piece look thin, hungry, and threadbare : 
ſhould you therefore 1njure your workmanſhip after this manner; 
it will demand another varniſhing for ſatisfaction and reparation. 

9. Takea large quantity of Tripolee at the firſt poliſhing, till it 
begins to become {mooth ; afterwards, a very {mall parcel will ſut- 
fice. Circumſpealy examin your Tripolee and clout, leaſt ſoine 
miſchievous, unwelcom gravel, grittineſs, or grating part, una- 
wares ſteal in, and raſe or ſcratch your work ; it will prove no ea- 
fie matter to hide the flaw and damage: and ut ever it ſhould {6 
happen, you muſt retrieve - your negligence by your labour, and 
with your cloath wrapt about your forefinger poliſh the faulty 
place until you have brought it to a good underſtanding and eyen- 
neſs with the reſt of the piece, and the wounded part to be no more 
vifible. 

Io. When you reſolve to clear up your work, and put it in its 
beſt apparel, remove and waſh oft your Tripolee with a Spunge and 
water : drink up that water with dry linnen, and with oyl mixt 
with Lamblack anoint the whole face of your work ; let no corner 
or moulding eſcape, for this will totally free your piece from the 
lurking Tripolee. Now tis time that theſe ſhould withdraw, and 
as they turned out the Tripolee, ſo muſt a clean linnen rag di. 
place them, and put them to ſhift for new quarters; and then 
with anothor clean, yery fine, ſoft, dry cloath, rub it all over: 
ſpare no place, or pains, but ſalute it all with a nimble, quick ſtroak, 
and as hard an hand, and the fruits of your induſtry will be a daz- 
ling luſtre, and an incomparable gloſs. 

Laſtly, for white-work, be kind and gentle to it, let your hand 
be light and even, and your sk1ll in poliſhing 1t neat and curious ; 
and obſerve, that when tis to be cleared up, you mult not pollute 
and dawb it with Lamblack, but oblige it with oyl and fine flower 
inſtead thereof. | 

To conclude, let this Chapter be welt ſtudied, aud remember, 
that without it you cannot regularly or ſafely perform the task : 
This 1s the Common-place-book, to which I ſhall continually re- 
fer you ; and if you will prove negligent and remiſs in this parti- 
cular, I ſhall propheſie, that nothing can 1o infallibly attend you 
as Error and Duappointment. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of varniſhing W oops without ('olour. 


To varniſh Olive-wood. 


V Wa remains then, but that from Precept we proceed to 
Practice, that from mean and ordinary endeavours we 
ſucceſſively riſe to the excellence and perfection of this Art. To 
begin with Olive-wood, which for Tables, Stands, Cabinets, &c, 
has been highly in requeſt amongſt us; that which is cleanly 
workt oft, void of flaws, cracks, and aſperities, is a fit ſubje& for 
our sk1ll to be exerciſed in. Having ruſhed it all over diligently, 
let it by a weak fire, or ſome place where it may receive heat ; 
and in this warm condition, waſh it over ten or twelye times 
with Seed-Lacc-varniſh , that remained after you had poured off 
the top for a better uſe, with a pencil proportioned to the bigneſs 
of your Table or Stand, or the like; let it throughly dry between 
every waſh ; and if any roughneſs come in fight, ruſh 'em off as 
faſt as you meet with them. After all this, welcom it with your 
Ruſh until tis ſmooth, and when very dry, anoint it fix ſeveral 
times with the top or fineſt part of the aforeſaid Seed-Lacc-varnith. 
After three days ſtanding call for Tripolee ſcraped with a knite ; 
and with a cloth, dipt firſt in water, then in powdered Tripolee, 
poliſh and rub it till it acquire a ſmoothneſs and gloſs : but be cir- 
cumſpect and ſhie of rubbing too much, which will fret and wear 
off the varniſh, that cannot eaſily be repaird: If when you have 
labour'd for ſome time, you uſe the rag often wetted, without Tri- 
polee, you will obtain the better gloſs. Then wipe of your Tripo- 
lee with a ſpunge full of water, the water with a dry rag; greaſe 
it with Lamblack and Oyl all over ; wipe off that with a cloth, and 
clear it up with another, as I have moſt fully thewed in the laſt 
Chapter, to which I refer you.. If after all this pains your work 
look dull, and your varniſh miſty, which poliſhing before tis dry, 
and damp weather will effect ; give it a ſlight poliſh, clear it up, 
and that will reſtore its priftine beauty : If you have been too nig- 
gardly of your varniſh, and there 1s not enough to bear and endure 
a poliſh, uſe again your fineſt Sced-Lace, and afford it four or five 
waſhes more; after two days quietneſs poliſh and clear it up. 
Should any one defire to keep the true natural, and genuine colour 
of the wood, I council him to employ. the white-varnith formerly 
mentioned, as cyery where an{werable to his purpoſe ; for this be- 
ing of a reddith tawny colour, and ſo often waſhed with 1t, muſt 
neceſlarily heighten and increaſe che natural one of the Oltiye. 


To wvarziſh Walaut-wood. 


To avoid a tedious and troubleſom repetition or tautology, 1 


ſhall refer you to the laſt Chapter, and defire you to obſerve the 
lame 
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ſame method exaaly for varniſhing Walnut, that I gave you for 
Olive. And farther take notice, that thoſe Rhles will hold good 
alſo for all ſorts of wood, that are of a cloſe, ſmooth grain, ſuch are 
Yew, Box, the Lime-tree, and Pear-tree, &c. Thus much may 
ſuffice for varniſhing woods without colour ; we paſs over from 
hence to treat of the adorning woods with colour, and of cach in 
its order. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of varniſhing WooDs with Colour. 
Of Black Varniſhing or Japan. 


—— varniſhing 1s done in 1mitation of Japan-work ; and be- 
cauſe the making this very good 1s a great ornament to the 
whole undertaking, 1 ſhall grve you the beft account I can poſſi- 
bly for the making it. Having proyided wood, cloſe-grained, and 
well wrought off, ruſh it ſmooth, and keep it warm by a fire, or in 
ſome hot place ; but be always cautious, that whilſt you varniſh, 
you ſuffer not the piece to take the eye of the fire, that is, come 
{o near it as to burn, ſcorch, or bliſter your work, which is an un- 
pardonable fault, and remedied no other way when committed but 
by ſcraping off the varniſh, as I hinted in the Chapter of Rules 
and DireQions. Thoſe that make it their trade, generally work in 
a Stove, which is beyond all diſpute the beſt and ſafeſt way; and 1 
would adviſe thoſe, who intend to make 1t their imployment, to 
uſe no other ; becauſe 1t gives an even and moderate heat to all 
parts of the room : but thoſe who for pleaſure, fancy, and diver- 
fion only, practiſe ; for them I ſay, a great fire in a cloſe, warm 
chamber, may perform it as well. In the next place, pour ſome of 
the thickeſt Seed-Lacc-varnith into a Galhpot, adding to it as much 
Lamblack as will at the firſt wath blacken and diſcoltour the work ; 
the Colour-ſhops furniſh you with 1t for 2d, 4d, or' 6d the barrel, 
whoſe price is equal to its bigneſs: With thts varniſh and black 
mixt together varniſh over your thing three times, permitting it 
to dry throughly between every turn. Afﬀter this, take more of 
the Lac-varniſh,and mix with it Lampblack to the fame degree of 
thickneſs with the former. Thus 1s the only black for this bufineſs, 
I prefer it before Ivory, (tho ſome differ with me on this point ; ) 
this 1s a fine, ſoft, anda very deep black, and agrees beft with the 
varniſh ; how you ſhall make it, I will in the next Section direct 
you. With this black compoſition waſh 1t over threc times, be- 
tween each of them ruſhing 1t ſmooth, and ſuffering tt cleaverly to 
dry. Then with a quarter of a pint of the thickeſt Seed-Lacc, mix 
of Venice Turpentine the bigneſs of a walnut, and ſhake them to- 
gether until it 1s diflolved, and obſerve this proportton in leſs or 
greater quantities. Now put in Lamp-black enough to colour tt, 
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and no more, and with this waſh it fix times, letting it ſtand 1+ 
hours between the three firſt and the three laſt waſhings. Having 
thus cloathed the piece with ordinary varniſh as with a common 
under-garment, we now intend to put on its gaycſt apnarrel , and 
cover it all over with the top and fineſt of the Seed-! :c-varnith, 
which muſt alſo be juſt coloured and tinged with the Lamp-black : 
twelve times mult 1t be varniſhed with this, ſtanding as many 
hours between the fix firſt and the fx laſt waſhings, with this nc- 
ver to be forgotten caution, That they ſtand till they are dried be- 
tween every diſtinct yarniſhing. \ After all this give it reſt for five 
or ſix days before you attempt to poliſh it ; that time being ex- 
pired, take water and Tripolee, and poliſh it according to the dire- 
tions I have aſſigned and taught you in the Chapter for Olive- 
wood : but however take along with you this further remark , 
That you allow three times diſtin& from each other for poliſhing ; 
for the firit, labour at 1t till tis almoſt fnooth, and let it ſtand ſtill 
two days; the next time, poliſh till it is very near enough and ſuffi- 
cient : lay it aſide then for five or fix days; after which, laſtly, 
poliſh off, and clear it up as you were betore inſtructed. Follow- 
ing this courſe, I have, I will aſſure you, made as good, as glofly, 
and beautiful a Black, as eyer was wrought by an Engliſh hand, 
and to all appearance 1t was no way inferior to the Indian. 

I promiſed to detect and lay open the whole Art, and do reſolve 
by no means to fall ſhort of my engagement. I intend therefore 
to pleaſure you with another way to make good Black, and having 
variety you may take your choice, and try either, as your fancy 
or Genius is inclined. TI mult confeſs, I have made excellent good 
black this way too, and ſuch as in all reſpects would match and 
parallel the foregoing. Lay your blacks as before, and take of the 
beſt Seed-Lac-varniſh, and the White-yarnith, (I mean the firſt 
White that I taught you to make in this Book) an equal quantity, 
and youchſafe to give 1t a tincture only of your Lamp or Ivory- 
black ; waſh your work with it fix or eight times, let it ſtand the 
ſpace of a day or two, and dry between every turn; then repeat it 
four or five times more, keeping it but juſt warm, and having reſt- 
ed a day or ſo, anoint it as-often with the fine Seed-Lac-yarnith on- 
ly. To conclude, ina weeks time, after all this has been done, it 
will be dry enough to poliſh, and not before, which you may then 
do, and clear it up. You will obſerve, that your gloſſy perfor- 
mances after ſome little time may happen to wax dull, miſty, and 
heavy ; which a ſlight poliſh will remedy, with clearing it up at- 
terward. Now the cauſes of this diſappointment are two ; cither 
firſt, your varniſh 1s not reaſonably well dried, or 1t has not a ſuffi- 
cient body of varniſh ; both theſe occaſion it to mult, and, as it 
were, to purl. Tis no hard task to diſtinguiſh them: 1t the for- 
mer 1s 1n fault, it will appear dull, but of a full body, and ſmooth ; 
if the latter, the work will look hungry, and 1o bare, that you may 
almoſt, 1f not quite, ſee the yery grain of the wood through your 


varniſh. 
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varniſh. This laſt fault is mended by five or fix waſhes more of 
your fine Seed-Lacc ; the other 1s afliſted by frequent polithings, 
with dilcretion. One. Memorandum | had almoſt p )alled over 1n 
filence, which I preſume I have not any where mentioned ; You 
muſt look upon it- as a neceſſary remark, and by no means to be 
omitted , and this it is; To be induſtrioully caretul, in laying on 
your colours and varniſh, never to ſtrike your Pencil twice over 
the ſame place, for 1t will make your varniſh or colours lic rough 
and ugly : but let every ſtroak anoint a place not waſht before, car- 
rying a ſteady, quick, and eyen hand ; beginning at the middle of 
the table, and ſo conveying your bruſh to either end, until the 
whole ſurface has been paſled over. Perhaps I have here ſpoken 
the ſame thing over and over again ; in juſtification whereof, I al- 
ledge what Seneca did to thoſe, who objected that he was guilty of 
tautologie, and repetition ; © I only (fays he) ingulcate often the 
* lame precepts to thole who commit 'and read the ſame vices: 
This is my caſe; if you charge me with that fault, my plea 1s his ; 

I often admoniſh you, and inſert many cautions which reter to the 
ſame error, and apply em to thoſe who are ſubject to frequent mi: 
carriages. 


To make Lamp-black: 


Being furniſhed with a Lamp that has three or four Spouts, for 
as many lights and cotton-week, which you may have at the Tal- 
low-chandlers, twiſted up ſo big that it will but juſt go into the 
noſe of your Spouts ; for the greater light they make. the larger 
quantity of black 1s afforded. Procure a quart of oyl, by thc Oyl- 
ſhops rated at 6d. and ſo much will make black enough to uſe about 
a large Cabinet. Get a thing to receive your black in, ſuch in 
ſhape and ſubſtance as you may often lee 1s planted over a candle 
to keep the flame and ſmoak from the root or ceiling of a room: 
Having placed your weecks 1n their proper apartment, and put in 
the oyl, fire or light 'em, and fix your receiver over them ſo cloſe, 

that the flame may almoſt touch them. After it has continued 16 
the ſpace of half an hour, take oft your receiver, and with a feather 
ſtrike and ſweep offall the black on it. Snuff your weecks, and put 
it on again, but forget not to ſupply your Lamp with oyl, as often 
as occaſion ſhall require; and when you imagine more black is 
ſtuck to the receiver, do as before directed : and thus continue and 

perſevere, until you have obtained black enough, or that all your 
—Y is burnt up and exhauſted. This 1s that which 1s properly 
called Lamp-black, and 1s of excellent uſe for black varniſh. 


White Varniſhing or Japan. 


You cannot be over-nice and curious in making white Japan ; no# 
thing mult be uſed that will either ſoil or pollute i It, in laying on 
the colour, or in yarmſhing. Your firſt neceflary therefore is Ifin- 
glaſs-fize, (to make which the next Section {hall inftruct you ; ) 
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ſcrape into it as much whiting, as will make it of a reaſonable 
thickneſs and confiſtence ; or ſo long, till by a ſtroak with your 
pencil dipt into 1t, 1t will whiten the body which your bruſh has 
paſſed over ; your own diſcretion 18s the beſt guide. Suffer it not 
to be in extreams, either too thick or too thin; but with your 
bruſh, made of the ſofteſt Hogs-hair, mix and incorporate very 
well the whiting with your ſize. This being prepared, whiten 
your work once over with it, and having ſtood till tis throughly 
dry, do 1t all over again; and when dry, repeat it a third time: 


after which let 1t ſtand twelve hours, but be ſure to cover and de- 


fend it from duſt before tis yarniſht. Take then ſome ruſhes ; 
ruſh 1t as {ſmooth and as cloſe to the wood as you can conveniently. 
This done, procure ſome white flake, with which the Colour-ſhops 
can furniſh you ; max 1t too with your fize only, that it may lie 
with a full, fair body on your piece. With this, three ſeveral 
times whiten your work, giving it ſufficient t1me to dry between 
each of them; then ruſh 1t extraordinarily frnooth, but be not 
now ſo bold as youu were before ; adventure not to come near the 


wood, but by all means keep your diſtance. Theſe two ſorts of 


white being uſed, we charge you with a third, and that js, white 
Starch, boiled in fair water, until it come to be ſomewhat thick, 
and with it almoſt blood-warm waſh over the whole, twice; never 


forgetting that it ſhould dry between every turn. After 24, hours 


reſt, take the fineſt of your white-varniſh, and with a pencil (firſt 
waſhed in f{pirit to clean 1t from duſt) anoint or varniſh your work 
fix or ſeven times, and after a day or two do the like again. Theſe 
two fits of yarniſhing, 1t done with a fine careful hand, will give it 
a better gloſs than if it were poliſh t; if not ſo accurately perform- 
ed, tis requiſite to poliſh it ; and in order thereunto, vou muſt be- 
ſtow five or ſix waſhes of varniſhing more than to the former : ſo 
that if tis done ſo well, that it ſtands not in need of a poliſh, two 
turns of varniſhing will ſuffice ; but if it muſt be poliſh't, three are 
abſolutely required, beſides a weeks reſt before you begin poliſh- 
ing. Care and neatneſs ſhould attend this operation from one end 
to the other; for in poliſhing, your Linnen and Tripolee muſt be 
both of the fineſt; your hand light and gentle, your cloth neither 
too wet, or too dry; and when you clear it up, and give it the fi- 
niſhing, concluding ſtroak, fine flower and oy] muſt be admitted to 
the performance, but Lamp-black utterly laid aſide and cxcluded. 


To make Tſinglaſs-Size. 


Take an ounce of [{inglaſs, divided or broke into ſmall pieces ; 
let it ſtand in a clean Pipkin, accompanied with a pint and a half of 
fair water, for twelve hours together. Place the veilel on a gen- 
tle fire, ſuffer 1t to boil mighty lerſurely, and continue ſmiling and 
ſimpering, till 1t 15 wholly conſumed and diflolyed in the water. 
Aﬀter the water it {elf 1s waſted and boiled away to a pint or leſs, 
remoye 1t, and let it ſtand in a conyemient place to cool. This "y_ 

cold, 
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cold will turn to a Jelly, which we call Ifinglaſs-ſfize. You are 
adviſed to make no more than what wall ſerye your preſent occa- 
lions, for two or three days will totally deprive 1t of its ſtrength 
and virtue. Tis of great uſe, not. only in the foregoing white-yar- 
niſh, but ſeyeral other things, hereafter to be mentioned. 


To make Blew-TJapan. 


This task calls for ſeyeral ingredients, and thoſe too diyerily 
prepared, before they can be admitted to the compoſition. In the 
tront white-lead appears, which muft be ground with Gum-water 
very finely on a Marble-ſtone. The next in rank 1s ſome of the 
beſt and fineſt Smalt, (to be met with in the Colour-ſhops,) which 
you muſt mix with Ifinglaſs-fize ; adding, of your white-lead fo 
grinded , a quantity proportionable to the Blew you intermix 
with 'em, or as you would have it be in ſtrength of body. All theſe 
well ſtirred and temper'd together, being arrived to the confiltence 
and thickneſs of commen Paint, waſh- over your work with it, 
and, when perfe&ly dry, do the like three or four times, until you 
obſerve your Blew lies with a gaod fair body ; if it ſhould ſo fall 
out, that the Blew ſhould be too pale and weak, put more Smalt, 
and no white-lead into your ſize. Haying ruſh't it yery 
ſmooth, ſtrike it over again with this ſtronger Blew : ſoon after, 
yet not till it is very dry, with a clean pencil give it, at two ſeye- 
ral times, as many waſhings with the cleareſf;l{inglaſs-fize alone ; 
and lay it afide for two days carefully cqvered,' to preſerve it from 
duſt: The ſame diligence forget not in making White-Japan, 
which does as abſolutely require a coyering, until either of them 
is ſecured by a proper mantle of their own, varniſh, which is ſuf- 
ficient to guard em againlt all injuries of duſt or dirt. But to Pro- 
ceed : When you have warmed it by the fire, tmploy again your 
cleaneſt pencil, dipt in a {mall portion of white-varniſh , anointing 
your work ſeven or eight times; deſiſt then for one day or two, 
after which waſh 1t again as often as befqre. Lay 1t afide for the 
ſame ſpace of time, which being expired, repeat your waſhes the 
third and laſt time, as often as formerly. So many operations 
certainly deſerve ſome leiſure minuts, and a week at leaſt muſt be 
paſs'd over, before you dare preſume to poliſh it. When that is 
done, with Lamblack and oyl clear 1t up, and lend it a gliflening, 
ſmooth, and pleaſant countenance. Obſerve, that your Blews be- 
ing more deep and dark, thin or pale, depends wholly upon the 
different quantities of white-lead, that are mixt with the Smalt af- 
ter the firſt waſhes : for as a ſmall proportion of Lead introduces 
the firſt, ſo a greater plenty occaſions the latter. 

Let this ſerye for a general caution in laying either Blews, 
White, or any other colours with Ifinglaſs-h1ze ; Lect it not be 
too itrong, but rather on the contrary yery weak, but juſt ſuffic1- 
ent to bind your colours, or make them ſtick on your work : for it 
it be otherwiſe, it will be apt to crack and flie offi But laſt of all, 
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when you lay or waſh with clear Ifinglaſs, to keep you Var- 


niſh from ſoaking into, or tarniſhing your colours, then let it 
be of a ſtrong and full body. 


To make Gum-water 


Hardly any can be 1gnorant of. the making of this; tis very 
common, and eafie, and the compoſition conſiſts of two bodies on- 
ly. In three quarters of a pint of fair water diſſolve one ounce of 
the whitelt Gum-Arabick, ' carefully and cleanly picked : If you 
keep ſtirring and ſhaking it; - the ſooner "twill be diflolved ; which 
done, ſtrain it through a fine Holland-rag into a bottle, and if you 

want 1t, ule 1t. Et 
To make Red-7apan. 

This beautiful colour 1s made ſeyeral ways, and we want not 
drugs and mixtures to vary the different Reds, and humour all fan- 
cies whatſoever. I ſhall confine their variety to three heads : 
I. The common uſual Red; 2: the deep, dark ; and laſtly, the light, 
pale Red. Of thele in their order. 

In contriving the firſt, Vermilion deſervedly claims the chief 
place : Tis mixt with common ſize by ſome, by others with the 
thickeſt of Seed-Lacc. 'The laſt T judge molt fit and uſctul, for this 
reaſon ; becauſe 1t will not then break off in poliſhing, as that mixt 
with ſize frequently does: neither 15 1t more chargeable , ſeeing it 
helps better to bear-the body of varniſh that ſhall be ſpread over it ; 
Your mixture ſhould keep a medium between thick and thin ; tis 
difficult, and almoſt-impotitble to afhign exa& Rules for mingling 
your Colours, n general We tell you between both extremes ; ſmall 
practice and experience will maſter this ſeeming difficulty. Your 
work being ready and warm, produce your Vermilion well mixt 
with we varniſh, and ſalute 1t four times with it ; then allow it 
time to dry, and 1f your Reds be full, and in a good body to your 
liking, ruſh it very {mooth : 1o done, waſh it eight times with the 
ordinary Seed-Lac-yarniſh, and grant-1t a repoſe for twelve hours ; 
then ruſh 1t again, though ſlightly, to make 1t look ſmooth. And 
laſtly, for a fine outward covering beſtow eight or ten waſhes of 
your beſt Seed-Lacc-varniſh upon 1t: and having laid it by for five 
or fix days bring 1t forth to poliſh, and clear 1t up with Oyl and 
Lamblack. | 

The next in ſucceſſion to be diſcoursd on 1s the dark, deep Red. 
When you have laid on your common Red as before dirc&ed, take 
Dragons-blood, reduce 1t to a very {mall duſt or powder, and as 
your judgment and fancy are inclined, mix it, a little at a time, 
with your varniſh; and indeed you will find, that a very ſmall 
portion will extreamly heighten your colour, as alſo that every 
waſh will render 1t deeper; but when you find it has acquired a 
colour almolt as deep as you deſign, forbear, for you mult remem- 
ber you have more varniſh of Seed-Lacc to lay on, which will add 
and ſupply what 1s wanting. Conſider therefore how many waſhes 
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are ſtill to be laid, and according to that uſe your Sangiis Draconis, 
or Dragons-blood. This performance differs no way iron the for- 
mer, but muſt be managed by thoſe rules given tor politking and 
clearing the other Red, the Sanguis only excepted. 

But 1n the third place, to oblige any perſon that is an admirer 
of a pale Red, we afſign theſe inſtructions. Take witite-lead ftine- 
ly ground with your Muller on the Marble-ſtone, you mult grind 
it dry; mix 1t with your vermilion till it becomes paler than you 
would have it, for the varniſh will heighten it : ſtir therefore ver- 
milion,white-lead, and yarniſh together very briskly ; which done, 
give your work four waſhes, and then follow cloſely the preſcrip- 
tions laid down for the firſt Red varniſh. You mult in the forego- 
ing mixture conſult with your ſelf, how many times you are to 
varniſh after the Red is laid; for if many, conſider how they will 
increaſe and heighten the colour, which for that reaſon muſt be 
paler, and hayea more large portion of white-lead allotted it. By 
theſe means we have opened a ſpatious field, we have diſcovercd 
the very nature of the thing ; our Art has been freely diſplayed,and 
we have been neither penurious or niggardly in our communicati- 
ons : What admirable ProduCts may we expe&, when a lively and 
unlimited fancie 1s exerciſed in an Art that 1s equally boundleſs and 
unconfined. 

To lay or make Cheſnut-colour-J apan. 

This colour is now very much uſed, and of great eſteem, e{peci- 
ally for Coaches ; I have alſo made other things, a3 Tables, Stands; 
and Looking-glaſs-frames. I mult of neceflity declare, that it ſets 
off Gold and Metals well : and becauſe yariety in every thins that 
is new 1s acceptable, but chiefly to the ingenious Gentry, tor whom 
theſe pages are intended, I could not 1n filence pals this colour 
OVET. 

The things that make up this colour are Indian Red, or elſe 
Brown red Oaker, which will ſ{erye as well : of either, what quan- 
tity you imiagin will ſerve your turn, and with a Muller or Mar- 
ble-ſtone grind it, mixed with ordinary 1ize, as fine as butter. From 
thence tranſlate 1t to a pottinger ; then take a little white-lead; 
and laboriouſly grind it after the former manner, and with the {ame 
117e : In the third place, have Lamblack ready by vou ; mix this 
and the white-lead with the Indian Red or Oaker in the pottinger, 
{ſtirring and incorporating them together. If the colour preduced 
by thele three be too bright, darken it with Lamblack ; if too dark 
and ſad, afliſt it with white-lead ; this do, unt:l you have maſter- 
ed the colour you with for. One thing here commands your me- 
mory and obſervation; Theſame colour exactly which you make 
when tis thus mixt and wet, will alſo ariſe when tis varnithed,. al- 
though when tis laid and dry, twill look otherwife. Now when 
the colours are thus managed in the pottinger, ſet it over a gentle 
fire, put tot ſo much common fize as will give it a fit temper td 
work, (neither too thick, or too thin.) Being thus qualiticd for 
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buſineſs, call for a fine proportionable Hogs-hair bruſh, with it 
waſh over ſmoothly your piece ; let it dry, and repeat until your 
colour lie full and fair. Again, give ita drying time, and ruſh ir 
ſmooth, but by no means cloſe to the wood, unleſs you intend to 
begin your work anew, and varniſh it a ſecond time. Atter a days 
reſt, adorn it with three or four waſhes of the fine Seed-iLacc-yar- 
niſh ; when that 1s alſo dried on, varniſh it up to a body, fit to re- 
ceive a poliſh, with your white varniſh. To conclude, its due ard 
neceſſary time being ſpent, poliſh and clear it up with Lamblack 
and Oyl. 
10 make an Olive-colour. 

This performance 1s every way anſ{werable to the former ; only 
inſtead of thoſe put Engliſh Pinck : grind it with common ſize, and 
when it has attained the conhiſtence of butter, convey it to a pot- 
tinger, and there Lamblack and White-lead mixt with 1t produce 
the Olive-colour ; 1t too light, Lamblack will prevent it, if too 
dark the other. But farther, if you think ir looks too green, take 
raw Umber, grinded very fine with fize ; add of that enough to take 
away that greeneſs : And nothing then remains but a due heed and 
obſervance of the forcgoing rules for Cheſnut. But before we leave 
this Section, remember, That all colours laid in fize will not en- 
dure ſo violent a poliſh as thoie in yarniſh, but are more ſubje& to 
be rubb'd off. 

By theſe methods you may make any colour you can fancie ; 
with this admonition, That all colours, which are light and apt 
to tarniſh, and looſe their glofly beauty with Seed-Lacc, muſt bc 
humour'd and yarniſhed with White-varniſh, the Seed-Lacc being 


prejudicial. 
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CHAP. TY HI. 
To work Metals or Colours with Gum-water. 


Henſoever you 2cfign to work Japan in Gum-water, You 
V V are adviſed to mix all your Metals and Colours, and 
every thing you make ule of, with this Gum-water. But becauſe 
there 1s no general Rule without exception ; therefore we under- 
ſtand all colours, except thoſe which before we called Tranſparent 
ones, for they require a difterent and diſtin& way of operation, as 
the beginning of this Treatiſe has direced. 

When you deſign a mixture, forget not to ſtir the ingredients 
very well, together with the water, in a Muſcle-ſhell, which I con- 
celve 15 more proper for this undertaking, and for that reaſon de- 
fired you to furniſh your ſelf with a great number of them. Be 
cautious, I beſeech you, that you make not the mixture of your 
metals or colours with the gum-water either too thick or thin, but 
endeayour to keep the golden mean between both, that it may Pa 

ne 
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fine and ſmoothly from your pencil. Befide, be not prodigal, 1a- F 
viſh, and profuſe of your metals, but make a quantity requiſite for | 
your preſent buſineſs only, and provide not for time to come ; for | 
Tom a mixture of this nature, made in too large a provortion, 16. 
veral inconveniences ariſe. As firlt, in loinc ſhort tim. the meta] 
ſtanding uſeleſs, wax dry, 1o that they mutt be wetted {ra fecon 
emploiment with the {aid gum-water,which by repetition corrupt: 
both the metal and the colour, by receiving too much of gui in 
them: and although this might be likwiſe prevented, by adding 
fair water inſtead of that mixt with gum; yet in {nite of all care 
and dijigence, and beyond expectation too, another trouble and 
fault accompanies it, and that 1s, the duſt will gather to them and 
render 'em unfit and unſeryiceable. Again, for your colours cipc- 
cially, your Shells mult be often ſhifted and changed, otherwiſe ti-- 
gum and colours will be both knobby and dric, in that unſeen!” 
poſture ſticking to your ſhells. I beheve 1t will be your own nc 
gligence, and the fault will lic at your door, it after every minute 
caution and remark, whereby you may not fail of ſucceſs if they arc 
obſerved, you ſhould through inadyertency miſcarry. But to Pro- 
cced : Your metals or colours thus prepared, well mixed, and rca- 
dy for the buſineſs, {tir them with the pencil about the ſhell, and 
draw it often on the ſide of the ſhell, that it may not bc overloaded 
with the metal, when you deſign to draw ſmall ſtroaks ; on the o- 
ther fide, not too drie, becauſe you muſt be careful in making all 
your ſtroaks full and fair, by no means thin and craggy ; carry your 
hand even and fteddy, and finiſh your linc before you draw off your 
hand, otherwiſe you may incur making the ftroak uncycn, and 
bigger in one place than another. But when you attempt creat 
broad things, as Leaves, or large work, then charge your pencil 
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very full, with this proviſo only that it does not drop. ere is 
one obſervation to be made for Gum-water, which in Gold-{ize is 
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uſeleſs and unneceflary, and indeed yery advantagious for learners, 
and the unskilful eſpecially, and by them in a particular manne 
to be remarkt and obſerved. But firſt, tis uſeful for all ; {or « 


lac 
place you intend to make your draught in muſt be rubbed yi +: 
Tripolee-cloth : rhe reaſon 1s this; your black, when clear: 

will be ſo glofly, and as 1t were greatie, that your metal or c: 
will not lie on it, unleſs 1t be primed with the Tripolee in 
manner. So when you find any ſuch greatinefſs on vour work, 7: 
it with your Tripolee-cloth, and permit it to dry ; after which ye: 
will percerve the draught of your pencil to be {mooth and neat 
and to your hiking and ſatisfaction. 

Now that which I before ſpake of in behalf of beginners 1s this ; 
It may very reaſonably be ſuppoled, that a practitioner in his firtt 
attempts may not frame his piece eyen and regular, or his lines at a 
due diſtance : now upon theſe orany other accounts, if he is dif 
pleaſed at his own handy-work, Hhe may with this uſeful Tripolce- 
cloth wipe out all, or any part which he thinks unworthy to fiand, 
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and on the ſame ſpot ered a new draught; by theſe means he may 
mend, add, blot out, and alter, until the whole fabrick be of one 
entire make, good and an{werable to each part of the undertaking. 
] cannot better in words expreſs my ſelf, or with my Pen deliyer 
more full or plain rules for mixing your colours and metals ; nei- 
ther can I with my tongue more ſteadily guide your hand and pen. 
cil. Tam apt to flatter my ſelf ſo far, as to belicyve what I have 
communicated may abundantly ſuffice, and ſhall therefore add no- 
thing more with relation to laying metals or colours, and the man- 
ner or method of working them in Gum-water. That part of our 
Profeſſion which we call Setting off, or, which is the ſame thing 
in other words, Seeding. of Flowers , Veining of Leaves, Draw- 


ing of Faces, and making Garments, defires not our preſent con- 
{ideration, but ſhall be handled in the following pages. 
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CHAP. VIL 
To make Gold- 770. 


His is the other famous compoſition, which is in great eſteem 

and ule for laying metals and colours, and ought in duc man- 
ner to be made known ; but we ſhall firſt give you the method of 
mixing thoſe things which are concerned in its production. Their 
names and quantities are, of Gum animz one ounce, Gum Eſpal- 
tum one ounce, Lethergi of Gold half an ounce ; Red-lead, brown 
Umber, of cach the like portion. To theſe, ſhut altogether in a 
new earthen pipkin, large enough to hold one third more than you 
put in, pour of Linſeed oyl a quarter of a pint, of drying oyl half 
a pint, with which you may be furniſhed at the colour-ſhops. 
Place this earthen veflel thus loaded over a gentle fire, that does 
not flame in the leaſt , keeping 1t continually ſo warm, that it may 
but juſt bubble up, or almoſt boil ; ſhould it rife over, your chim- 
ny and materials would be 1n danger : if you perceive it ſwelling, 
and endeavouring to paſs its bounds, remoye 1t from that hot place 
to a more cool and gentle. When firlt it begins to fimper and boil 
a little, with a ſtick keep moving and ftirring it, until the whole 
maſs of Gums be incorporated and melted ; not that you muſt de- 
fiſt or forbear ſtirring until 1t become as thick and ropy as Treacle, 
for then it is ſufficiently boiled. This done, convey the pipkin to 
a cool place, and there let 1t reſt, till the extremity of heat 1s over. 
After which time, ftrain 1t through a coarſe linnen cloth-into anov- 
ther earthen pot, there to cool, and he ready for uſe. 

This 1s the manner of its compoſition. I ſhall now inſert the 
ways of working 1t. When your buſineſs ſhall call for this Size, 
bring forth what quantity you require for the preſent, and put it 
into a muſcie-thell with as much oyl of Turpentine as will diffolye 
the {1ze, and make 1t as thin as the bottom of your Sced-Lacc. 
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Hold it over a candle, ind, when melted, ſtrain it through a Lin- 
nen rag into another ſhell. To both theſe add vermilion enough 
to make it ofa darkiſh red; but if this make 1t too thick tor 
drawing, afford it as much oyl of Turpentine as will make it thin 
enough for that purpoſe. The main, and indeed only dcetign of 
this Size, 1s for laying on of Metals, which after this manner muſt 
be performed. 

When you have wrought your work, and that which you intend 
to decipher on 1t ; draw this S1ze all over that part, and that part 
only, which you reſolye ſhall be guilded or adorned with gold, pat- 
{ing over thoſe places where you think to lay your other mctal or 
colours, as Copper, Stlycr, or the like. Your Size being thus 
wrought for the Gold, let it ſtand till tisſo dry, that when you 
put your finger upon any of it, 1t may be glutinous and clammy, 
and ſtick a little, but not ſo moiſt that the leaſt {por or ſpeck thouid 
come off with your fingers, not unlike to thick glue when tis half 
dry. When you find it agrees with the characters we have given 
you, conclude that to be the critical minute, the very nick of 
time, wherein you mult apply your Gold ; then take a piece of 10{r, 
waſht leather, or the like : this being wrapt about your forctin<cr, 
dip it into your gold-duſt, and rub where the gold-hze is laid, jor .t 
will ſtick on the ſize, and no where elſe. If any duſt of Gold ! co; 
ſcattered about your work, with a fine varniſhing-bruth, that hacin 
not been uſed, bruſh or wipe 1t all into your gold-paper. This b-- 
1ng thus finiſhed, take your pencil in hand again; draw that Pat 
which you deſign for Copper with Gold-11ze alſo ; and when dry, 
cover it with Copper after the ſame method that you received ior 
Gold. A third time weild your inſtrument, the pencil, and lay 
Size for Silver, and operate as aforeſaid ; 1o likewiſe tor all dead 1116- 
tals, whereſoeyer you deſign them : Only take this remark alor« 
with you, That you lay your metals ſucceſſively one after anot!:c 
ſuffering each to dry and be covered, before you begin a di!i::it 
one; as for inſtance, Your Gold-{117ze mult be dry, and guilded {:.- 
fore you proceed farther, and ſo of the reſt. After all theſe, lay 
your colours with gum-water 1f you are pleaſed to inſert any , c--- 
ſerving the Rocks for the laſt labour ; which how to pertorm, in the 
ſucceeding diſcourſe ſhall be demonſtrated. 

It may often ſo fall out, that youl mix more Gold-hze than at: 
one time may be conſumed, or you may be called off from your hu- 
fineſs for a day or more. Now to preſerve 1t entire and moilt e- 
nough, and in condition fit to work againſt next time, obſerve that 
after it has ſtood five or 1ix hours, a film or skin will ariſe and over- 
{ſpread the ſurface of it : then put itin water,and let rt remain there 
with the pencils covered too, until your next operation ſhall deſire 
their afſiſtance ; before which, you muft ſtir it well together, and 
employ it as you think fit. Tf 1t ſhould chance to grow thick, the 
old remedy, Venice Turpentine, will relieve 1t. But farther, if by 
frequent mixture with Turpentine, often putting into watcr; of 

long 
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long ſtanding, it becomes skinny , thick, and knobby, and by con. 
ſequence unleryiceable ; the beſt uſe you can poſſibly put it to, is to 
calt it away. 

I ſhall conclude this Chapter with my requeſts to you, ſo to or- 
der and compoſe your S1ze, that, being of a good mediocrity, nei- 
ther too thick or thin, it may run ſmooth and clear , and your 
{troaks be fine and even; in ſome time you will be 1o skilful, and 1ſo 
delighted with your draught, that the moſt ſubtle, neat, and hairy 
lines will adorn your piece,and your work 1n all good qualities may, 
though not exceed, yet yie with, and parallel the Indian. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
To varniſh Prints with White Parniſh. 


Rocure a Board very fit and exact to the Print you reſolve to 
varniſh, and thus manage it. Get common Srze, which you 
may have at the Colour-grocers; warming it by the fire, ſcraping 
whiting into it ; Make 1t of an indifferent thickneſs, and with the 
ſofteſt hogs-hair-bruſh, proportionable to your board, wath it once 
over, permitting it to dry : then white it again, and fo repeat, till 
it lies with a fair body, and quite covers the grain of the wood, 
which may be of Deal, Oak, or any other. This done, take off 
your whiting with ruſhes very cloſe, and ſmooth, but not ſo far as 
to diſcover the grain : then with flower and water make a paſte 
thick as ſtarch, and with your hand or bruſh work or dawb over 
the backſide of your Print , with an even fſteddy hand lay your 
Print on the board, and ſtick it on as cloſe as you can with all una- 
ginable diligence. Suffer 1t not to cockle, wrinkle, or riſe up in lit- 
tlc bladders; if it ſhould, preſs 1t down with your hand, but be 
ſure your hands be extraordinarily clean and free from all duſt, 
filth, and pollution when you come to paſte on the Print, that it 
may not in the leaſt be ſoiled, betore tis varniſhed. Smooth down 
the whole paper with your hand, paſs it over and over, that every 
part thereof may ſtick cloſe and adhere to the whiting. I cannot 
here burden you with too many cautions and cayeats; for if any 

the leaſt part of your Print riſe or bubble, the whole beauty and 
pride of the Picture 1s deſtroyed when you come to varniſh. Be- 
ing thus cloſely and carefully fixt to the board, ſet it by for 14 
hours, or longer ; then take the cleaneſt of your Ifinglaſs-{ize, and 
with a ſoft pencil waſh over your Print; but be certain it be dry 
before you pals 1t over again, which you muſt do with a quick 
hand, and not twice in a place; give it leiſure to dry, and afford it 
one waſh more, with two days reſt : Afterwards with the fineſt 
and cleareſt of your white-yarniſh grant it fix waſhes by a gentle 
hear, not too nigh the fire, to ayoid bliſtering. When 24 hours 
are 
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afe paſt, give 1t eight waſhes with the ſaid clear varniſh : lay it a- 
fide for two days, and then youchiafe to anoint it fix or ſeven 
times more, giying it leave to reſt two or three days. Having ad- 
yvanced thus far, with linnen and Tripolee, both very finc, poliſh it, 
but with gentle and eakhe ftroaks. Laſtly, clear it up with oyl and 
flower. | 
This I muſt needs commend for a pleaſing and ingenuous contri- 
vance; 4 new ſort of Speculum or Lookinglals, which without de- 
ceit gives a double repreſentation. Here the Prince and Subject 
may (and not irreyerently) meet face to face ; here | may approach 
my King without the introduction of a Courtier : nay, tis ſo ſur- 
prizing, that though I expe&t no ſhadow but that of my friend 
graven on the paper, it will in ſpite of me, in an inftant too, draw 
my own Picture , ſo to the life, that you might without perjury 
ſwear tis the Original. Amorous piece ! That (without the afifi- 
ſtance of a Cunning man) obliges me with a ſurvey of my Selt and 
Miſtreſs together ; and by this cloſe conjunction, by theſe ſeeming 
carefles of her in Efgic, I counterfeit, nay almoſt antedate our 
more ſubſtantial enjoyments! Kind PiEure too !. which will per- 
mit me to gaze and admire without intermiſſion, and can 1ur- 
vey me as I do her, without anger or a buſh! I know very well 
no Apelles dare pretend to delineate or make an artificial beauty, 
that ſhall equal her natural : Know, that the perfeQtions of her Bo. 
dy as far ſurpaſs the skill of the Pencil, as thole of her Mind tran- 
ſcend the expreſſions and abilities of the Pen. But yet, in one cir- 
cumſtance, and one only, the Picture does excel my Miſtreſs ; the 
ſhadow is more laſting than the ſubſtance ; She will frown, wrin- 
kles and old Age mult overtake her ; but here ſhe lives always 
Young, for ever blooming ; Clouds and Tempeſts are baniſh't from 
this Hemiſphere, and ſhe blefles me with a gracious and perpetual 
Smile. 
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CHAP.IX. 


How to lay Speckles or Strewings on the ont, or inſide of 
Boxes, Drawers, Muuldings, &c. 


Aving in readineſs a quantity of Speckles, which you think 
may anſwer your preſent occaſion, mix them with ſo much of 

your ordinary Lac-yarniſh, as will, being pur both into a Gallipot, 
render them fit to work with a ſuitable Pencil, but by no means 
{ſo thick as you would Colours. For this uſe only you muſt re- 
ſerve a Bruſh, with which you muſt ſtir 'em very well, and your 
work being gently warmed by the fire, waſh it over with it, and 
when dry, again. This repeat, until your Speckles lie as thick and 
eyen, as you could will or defire Tn - attetwards beautific them 
ph With 
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with three or four waſhes of your Varniſh mixt with Turpentine, 
and you have concluded all, unleſs you intend to poliſh ; for then, 
having done every thing as above directed, tts required that you 
give 1t eight or ten waſhings of your beſt Lac-yarniſh, which be- 
ing all ſucceſſively dried on, you are at liberty to poliſh it. All 
ſorts and yaricty of coloured Speckles may be thus ordered, except 
Silver, the laying on of which choice metal deſerves the beſt and 


_ fineſt of your Seed-Lacc, inſtead of the ordinary; and the beſt 


white-varniſh too, muſt be emploicd to bring it to a poliſh; but if 


you conclude upon not poliſhing it, be more ſparing of your yar- 
niſh, for fewer waſhes will ſuffice. 


CHAP. X. 


Tolay Speckles on the drawing part of Fapan-work, as Rocks, 
(Garments, Flowers, &C. 


) Efore you can proceed to try this experiment,a little Sieve muſt 
B be framed after this manner. Take a ſmall box, ſuch as Apo- 
thecaries employ for Pills, ſomething larger in compaſs than a 
Crown-piece, about half an inch deep : ſtrike out the bottom, and 
in its place bind very ſtrait about it fine Tiffanie, and to prevent 
coming off faſten 1t on the outſide of your box with thread, and re- 
ſcrve it for your neceſſities. 

Now when your work expects to be adorned with Rocks, Flow- 
ers, or the like, uſe firſt your Pencil to yarniſh thoſe places with, 
and whilit it is wet put ſome of your ftrewings into the Sieve, and 
gently ſhake it over the place deſigned for your Rock, until it ap- 
pcars anſwerable in Speckles to what you intended ; but eſpecially 
when for Rocks, call tor a pencil about the bigneſs of your finger, 
one that is drie and new, and with 1t {weep all thoſe ſtragling Spec- 
kles, that lie beyond the wet or varniſhed part, into the ſides and 
top of the Rock that 1s thus moiſtned ; for there it will not only 
{tick, but render your work, thicker of Speckles in thoſe places, 
more beautiful, and oblige 1t with a kind of ſhadow and refle- 


 chion. 


This work admits of no 1dle hours, no interludes and yacations, 
for as ſoon as one part 1s compleated, the other defires to undergo 
thc skill and contrivance of the Artiſt. When this Rock 1s drie, 
the next mit tucceed in operation; and by this way of working 
the one, when, and not before, the other 1s perfeAly drie, you may, 
like the Giants of old fighting againſt Jupiter, caſt mountain upon 
mountain, lay one rock upon or befide another, of different colours, 
and as many ſhapes, until the whole enterpriſe of Rock-work is 
completed. But obſerve, that in ſweeping your Speckles into the. 
edges of each Rock, you -intermix not one portion of ſcattered 
parts 
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parts into a Rock of a difterent colour; let them thereiore enjoy 
their proper ſtrewings. When you thus lay your Rocks on your 
work being cold, 1t will certainly for the preſent look dull and hea- 
vy, nay to that degree, that you might very well ſfuggelt to your 
ſelf nothing leſs than the damage and ruine of the whole undertak- 
ing. But though no ſigns of lite, beauty, or ſhadow do appear, let 
not this ſtartle or diſcourage you ; for when you have lecured it, 
as we directed before, this fright vaniſhes, the dangerous Mormo 
or Bugbear diſappears, its expected qualities ſuddenly ariſe, and by 
the afſiſtance of your Securing-yarniſh, 1t 1s decked with gay and 
beautiful apparrel. 


P— 
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CHAP. XI. 
To make raiſed work, in imitation of Fapan, and of the 


aſle. 


O attempt the compoſition of this Paſte, you muſt provide a 

ſtrong Gum-Arabick-water, charged with a double quantity of 
Gum to that we before taught you. Have 1n readineſs an ounce 
of Whiting, and a quarter of an ounce of the fineſt and beſt Bole- 
Armoniack ; break them on your Grinding-ſtone with the Gum- 
water, until they are made as fine as butter, but ſo thin, that when 
moved into a Gallipot, it may but juſt drop from the ſtick with 
which you work and ſtirit. If its condition be too thick, gum- 
water wlll relieveit; if too thin, you muſt give it an addition 
of Whiting and Bole-Armoniack, as much as will make it capable 
of working well, and regularly. The ſtick that I ſpake of before 
ſhould reſemble that of a Pencil-ſtick, but it muſt have a more 
ſharp and taper end. This dipt into your paſte, drop on the Rock, 
Tree, Flower, or Houſe which you purpoſe to raiſe, and by repe- 
tition proceeding until tis raiſed as high and even as you think con- 
venient. Prevent all bladdering in the paſte, which ſcurvie fault 
proceeds from a careleſs and inſufficient grinding and ſtirring of the 
Whiting and Bole : ſhould. you with thele blemiſhes endeavour to 
raiſe, your work when dried will be full of holes, and thereby de- 
{troy the beautie of it. The only way to prevent it in ſome mea- 
ſure, when ſo dried, 1s, with a wet fine cloth wrapt abour the fin- 
ger, to rub t over again and again, until the holes and cracks are 
quite choak't and ſtopt up, and after its time of drying 1s expired, 
witha ruſh and all imaginable induſtry and care {mooth it. 

Theſe afſiitances I have laid down only in caſe of neceflity, by 
way of corrections for accidental miſcarriages ; for yuur work will 
look abundantly neater, if theſe Errata are prevented by a Paite in 
the beginning, well grinded and tempered before tis dropped on 
your work. You are delired farther to obſerve, that in the Japan 
K rated 
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raiſed-work for Garments, Rocks, &c. one part is elevated and 
_ . higher than the other; as in flowers, thoſe that are firſt and near- 
eſt to the eye are higheſt, ſome leaves too that hee firſt are higher 
than thoſe that lie behind em : So 1n the pleats and foldings of 
garments, thoſe which ſeem to he underneath, are always at the 
greater diſtance. I wall inſtance in but one more, and that is of 
. Rocks, where in poſition the firſt muft always ſurmount and {fivell 
beyond that which skulks behind, and is more remote: The rule 
holds good in all things of a like nature, and if you endeavour to 
counterfeit the Indians who take theſe meaſures, tis reaſonable and 
neceflary to follow their preſcriptions. I ſhall afſign two ways for 
its accompliſhment, which, if truly and carefully copied out, will 
come very near _— original. 

Firſt, after your deſign 1s raisd to a due height, whether Figure 

or Flower, and well dried, with a little Gum-water, Vermilion, and 

a Pencil, trace out the lines for the face, hands, or foldage of the 
garments, for the leaves of your plants and ſeeds of flowers, or any 
thing intended, in 1ts proper ſhape made at firſt before the raiſed 
work was laid, and according to which your Paſte was in ſuch man- 
ner directed, and confined by thoſe lines that were drawn as its 
boundaries; for unleſs ſuch ſtroaks were made, tis impoflible to 
laye the paſte in its proper figure. This done, three or four ſmall 
inſtruments muſt be procured ; one of them a bended Graver,which 
the Engravers make uſe of; the reſt, ſmall pieces of Steel, in ſhape 
like a Chiflel of the Carpenters, faſtened in a wooden handle, the 
breadth of the largeſt, not exceeding a quarter of an inch, of the 
others ſizeably leſs: With theſe your raiſed work muſt be cut, 
ſcraped, and carved, 1:aving one part higher than the other, keep. 
ing due regard to the proportion of the thing you deſign. But here 
I muſt forewarn you of the difficulty of the enterpriſe ; no heavy, 
ruſtick hand muſt be emploted 1n this tender, diligent work ; for if 
in haſte or unadviſedly you attempt it , believe me your raiſed 
work will break off in ſeveral places, to the diſgrace of the Artiſt, 
and deformity of the piece. Let therefore your tools have an ex- 
quiſitely ſharp and ſmooth edge, whereby they may cut clean and 
fine without roughneſs: And now tis time to ſmooth and ſleek 
it with a bruſh that has been often uſed before, in order. in the laſt 
place, to cloath it with any metal you ſhall judge moſt proper, as 
ſhall hereafter be ſhewed at large. 

The other way which we promiſed for raiſed work, 1s this : Strike 
or trace out your deſign, as well the inſide as the outward ; that is, 
the ſhape of your face, neck, hands, legs, the chief ſtroaks of the 
foldings of the under and upper garments, ſo of flowers, or the like : 
Then take your Paſte, ſomewhat thinner than you commonly ule 
it, and with 1t raiſe the lower garments or parts, which require the 

| leaſt raiſing. Grant 1t time to drie throughly, and then with a 
very {mall pencil dipt into the thickeſt of your Seed-Lacc, varnith 
Juſt the edges of your raiſed work ; for this intent, that when you 

adyance 
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advance the higher part, 1t niay hinder the wet incorporating with 
the drie, which muſt be avoided; for ſthould it do fo, the work 
will never ſhew well. This mult be performed as often as you &- 
leyate one part above another; and ſtill as your work 1s cxalted, 
your paſte muſt be thickend; and railing each part fuccelively, 
beginning with the lowelt, You are to conclude with the upper- 
moſt ; and when all is drie, if need acquire, {mooth it with a ruſh, 
and then it 1s in a condition fit to receive your metal. Make rea- 
dy then what ſort of metal you pleaſe to coyer it with, mixed in 

m-water, and with a pencil deſtined for the uſe lay it on the 
raiſed work full and fair: give 1t leave to drie, and with a dogs 
tooth, which you may have at the Guilders, or a Stone or Agat, by 
them emploied in their Frames and Guilding, burniſh your work 
untll it 1s bright, and ſhines as much as you dehire 1t ſhould; And 
farther, dip the pencil into your fineſt Lacc-varniſh, and laie it 
over twice; then ſet it off, or ſhadow 1t with what your fancie di- 
recs, but of this I ſhall diſcourſe hereafter. Take notice, that if 
you grind more paſte than you can conſume at once, and it be dric 
before you ſhall have occaſion for it the ſecond time, grind it again, 
and tis fit for your bufineſs. You may judge of the ſtrength of 
your paſte, by the eafie admittance of your nail preſs'd hard upon 
it, for then tis too weak, and muſt be hardened and ſtrengthened 
by a more ſtrong gum-water : Trials and Experience will give you 
more accurate, more fſatisfatorie direqions. With theſe ingredi- 
ents, joined to Art and Skill, it 18 poſſible to make a paſte fo hard, 
ſo ſtubborn, that a violent {ſtroak with an hammer can neither 
break or diſcompoſle it. 


CH A. XII. 


To prepare ordinary, rough-grain'd woods, as Deal, Oak, exc. 
whereby they may be Fapanned , and look well, 


Pore ordinary Size, uſed by the Plaiſterers , and vended by 
Colour-ſhops, diflolve 1t over the fire, making it pretty warm : 
mix Whiting with it until tis of a reaſonable body and confiſtence, 
yet not too thick ; then take a Bruſh fit for the purpoſe, made of 
hogs-hair. Lay your work once over with this mixture of Whit- 
ing and S1ze, and ſo often repeat it, until you have hid all the 
pores, creyiſes , and grain of your wood , ſuffering it to drie 
throughly between every turn. You may afterwards take a fine 
wet rag, and rub over your work, making it as fmooth as your 
induſtry is able ; this furbiſhing it with a cloath dipt in water, we 
call Water-plaining ; when drie, ruſh it even and ſmooth , and as 
clole to the grain as poſlibly you can. This done, waſh oyer your 
work twice with the thickeſt of your Seed-Lacc-yarnilh ; - after 

| K 2 which, 
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which, if it be not ſmooth, again ruſh it, and in a-day or fo varniſh 
it over with black, or any other colour, as you have been directed 
in thoſe places where we have treated of it ; when it has ſtood ſuft- 
ficiently, you may apply your ſelf to finiſh it by poliſhing. 
According to theſe methods you are to prime carved Frames for 
Cabinets or Chairs , when you deſire they ſhould look well ; with 
this difference, that theſe muſt not be poliſhr, and by conſequence 
- require not ſo great a body of varmſh, no more than will contri- 
bute to a rich and ſplendid gloſs. There is alſo another way, which 
I recommend for the moſt yaluable, becauſe the moſt durable and 
laſting, but not indeed of fo large an extent as the former, beins 
_ properonly for the tops of Tables, Boxes, or the like; and thus 
you mult proceed. Boil common Glew in water, let it be fine and 
thin ; into which caſt the fineſt Saw-duſt, until tis indifferently 
thick, and fit to lay with a bruſh, which you muſt provide for that 
purpoſe. Run 1t over once with the glew ſo mixt ; if the grain of 
the wood be not effequally obſcured, waſh it again, and two days 
being given to harden,ſend 1t to a good workman or Cabinet-maker, 
who muſt ſcrape it with his Scraper, as Pear-tree or Oliye-wood are 
ſerved, and make 1t as fine and even as poſſibly he can; then var- 
niſh it as you have been learnt to do by Pear-tree, or any other 
ſmooth wood. This, 1t well done, will not come behind any for 
beauty or durability. Tis: confeſs'd, theſe labours are to be per- 
formed only upon caſes of neceffity, for they are very troubleſom : 
and if every circumftance-were truly weighed, not 1o cheap or va- 
luable as your ſmooth, cloſe-grained woods, of all which Pear-trec 
is in the firſt place to be eſteemed. 


me 
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Of BanTaM-Wwork. 


Think it moſt proper m this place to ſpeak of the manner of 

] working at Bantam, becauſe the way of preparing the wood is 
much the ſame with that of priming with Whiting. There are two 
ſorts of Bantam,as well as Japan-work: for as the Japan hath flat ly- 
ing even with the black, and other lying high, ike emboſſed work :; 
ſo the Bantam hath flat alſo, and incut or carved into the wood, as 
a ſurvey of ſome large Screens, and other things that come from 
thoſe parts, will beyond all ſcruple convince and farisfie you : with 
this difference however, that the Japan-Artiſt works moſt of all in 
Gold, and other metals, the Bantam for the generality in Colours, 
with a very {mall ſprinkling of Gold here and there, hke the 
patches in a Ladies countenance. As for the flat work, 1t 1s done 
in colours mixt with gum-water, appropriated to the nature of the 
thing deſigned for imitation : for the ordering theſe colours with 
gum-water, you have already receiycd in{trudttions. The carved or 
13-cut work, 1s done after this manner; Your Cabinet or Tablc, 


be 
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be it whatſoever you pleaſe to work on, ſhould be made of Deal, or 
{ome other coarſe wood ; then take Whiting and Stze, 1s belore 
taught, lay 1t over your work, permitting 1t to drie between every 
waſh ; this muſt beſo often done, till vour primer or whitinz le 
almoſt a quarter of an inch thick ; but always remember to mix 
your whiting and fize thinner than formerly, and lay it theretore 
over the oftner ; for if tis too thick, 1t will not only he rough and 
unſeemly, but twill be apt to flie off and crackle. Having primed 
it toits due thickneſs, being drie, water-plain 1t, that 18, as we 
hinted before, rub it wath a fine, wet cloth; in ſome tune after 
ruſh it very ſmooth ; lay on your blacks, and varniſh it up with a 
200d body, and next of all in ſome ſpace poliſh it ſufficiently,though 
with a gentle and caſte hand. Being thus far advanced, trace and 
{trike out your deſign with yermilion and gum-water, 1n that very 
manner which you intend to cut. and carve it, and yery exactly ; 
your figures, Trees, Houſes, and Rocks, 11i their due proportions, 
with foldage of Garments, leafing of Trees, and in a word, draw it 
as if it were to ſtand 10 without any alteration. This finiſhed, ex- 
erciſe your Graver, and other inſtruments, which are made of 
ſhapes, differing according to each workman's fancie: with theſe 
cut your work deep or ſhallow, as you think beſt, but never cary- 
ing deeper than the whiting lies, for tis a great error to pal; 
through that and carve your wood, which by rio means ought to 
feel the edg of your inſtrument. Be mindful likewiſe to leave 
black ſtroaks for the draperie of garments, and the diſtin&tion of 
one thing from another : as for example, 1f you were to work in 
this manner the great Bird, which 1s in the 11th Print at the end 
of this Book ; You ought, I ſay, to carve where the white is, and 
leave the black untouch't , which ſhews not only the featherins 
of the wings, but the form and faſhion of the Bird it ſelf ; the ſame 
means are to be uſed in all other things which you undertake. But 
I ſhould counſel that perſon, who deſigns to imitate Bantam work, 
to endeayour to procure a hight of ſome Skreen , or other piece ; 
for one ſingle ſurvey of that will better inform him , than ten 
pages can inſtruct or demonſtrate. Had 1t been a thing of httle 
trouble, or which might haye been uſeful to the young and wil- 
ling practitioner, we had inſerted a Plate or two of 1t, for 1t differs 
valtly trom the Japan in manner of draught ; but fince tis now al- 
moſt obſolete, and out of faſhion, out of uſe and neglected, we 
thought 1t a thankleſs trouble and charge to affix a Pattern, which 
could neither advantage Us, or oblige You : 1 think no perſon 3s 
fond of 1t, or gtves it houſe-room, except ſome who have made 
new Cabinets out of old Skreens. And from that large old picce, 
by the help of a Joyner, make little ones, ſuch as Stands or Tables, 
but never conſider the ſituation of their figures; fo that in theſe 
things 1o torn and hacked to joint a new fancie, you may obſerve 
the fineſt hodgpodg and medly of Men and Trees turned topfic tur- 
vie, and inſtead of marching by Land you ſhall ſee them taking 
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Journeys through the Air, as it they had found out Doctor Wilkin- 
ſon's way of travelling to the Moon ; others they have placed in 
{uch order by their ignorance, as it they were angling for Dolphins 
in a Wood, or purſuing the Stag, and chaſing the Boar in the mid- 
dle of the Ocean : un a word, they have 1o mixed and blended the 
Elements together, have made a league between fire and water, and 
have forct the clouds and mountains to ſhake hands, nay deprived 
every thing of 1ts due ſite and poſition, that if it were like any 
thing, behide rum and deformity, it muſt repreſent to you the 
Earth, when Noah s Floud was overwhelming 1t. Such irregular 
Pieces as theſe can never certainly be acceptable, unleſs perſons 
have an equal efteem for ughe, ill-contrived works, becauſe rarities 
in their kind, as for the greateſt performances of beautie and pro- 
portion. 

But to return to our bufineſs. When you have finiſhed your 
carved work, and cutit out clean and ſmooth, with your pencils 
lay the colours, well and purely maxt, into your carved work, in 
the manner which your ingenuity ſhall ſuggeft, or the nature of it 
abſolutely require. When the colours are finithed, the gold may 
be 1aid in thoſe places where you have deſigned it, with powder- 
gold, or braſs-duſt mixt with gum-water, but that looks not ſo 
bright and rich as Leat-gold, which the Bantam Artiſts always em- 
ploy ; and fo may you alſo, if you make a very ſtrong and thick 
Gum-Arabick water, which you mult late with a pencil on your 
work, and whillt 1t as wet take leat-gold, cut it with a very ſharp 
ſmooth-edged knite (on a piece of leather ſtraitly nail'd to a board) 
in little pieces, ſhaped to the bigneſs and figure of the place where 
you diſpoſe of it. Take 1t up with a lattle Cotton , and with the 
{ame dab it cloſe to the gum-water, and 1t will afford a rich luſtre, 
if your water be very ſtrong ; otherwiſe twill look ſtary'd and hun- 
grie, when tis drie. Having thus finiſhed your work, you muſt 
very carefully clear up your black with oyl, but touch not your 
colours, leſt you ſhould quite rub them off, or ſoil them ; for this 
is not {ecured, as the other Bantam flat-work 1s ; if wet come at 
this, the colours will be ruined, and peel off ] confeſs I have 
| ſeen ſome even of the raiſed-work, whoſe colours would not ftir, 
but none fo ſecured and firm as flat, in which you'll ſeldom or ne- 
ver find fome Colours that will not endure a ſecurity with yar- 
nith, but with the loſs of their native ſplendor : but thoſe who 
pleaſe may leave out the Tarmſhing colours , and ſecure their 
caryed work with a pencil, as formerly directed. 
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CH AP. XIV. 
To take off any Fapan-patterns in this Book, npon any picce of 
work whatſoever. 

X 7 et your Black, or any other colour is varniſhed and po- 
V V lih't fit for draught, take a particular delign out of this 
Book, or any thing elfe that 1s drawn upon paper, with whiting 
rub all over the back-fide of your Pramt ior Draught, and uſe a 1in- 
nen cloth to wipe off all the whiting that lies rough and duſty on 
the back-fide of your paper ſo whited. Thenlay the Print on the 
Table or Box, with the whited fide next to it, mm the very place 
where you deſign the Draught ſheuld be made, and with a needle 
or piece of 1ron-wycr round and ſmooth at the point, fixed in a 
wooden handle ſor the purpoſe, not ſharp to cut or ſcratch your 
| Paper and Print, which we call a Tracing-pencil ; with this, I ſay, 

draw over and trace the Print as much as you think neceſſary, tak- 
ing the moſt material and outward ftroaks, or all others which you 
' imagin are hard and difficult to draw without a pattern. This, b 
the aſſiſtance of the whiting with which your paper was rubb'd, 
will give the faſhion and lines of what you have dorie, upon the 
Box or Table. Afﬀter this, if you draw an Gold-ſize, uſe Vermilion 
mixt with Gum-water, and with a {mall pencil dipt in it, 90 OVEL 
thoſe lines made by the whating ; for by this operation it will not 
eaſily come off, ſo that you may work at ferſure with the Gold-fize. 
But if you will work your metals or colours in gum-water, then 
trace or draw over your Defign with Gum-water mixed with Braſs 
or Gold-duſt. Now either of theſe ways here mentioned, when 


drie and finiſhed, will work either in Gum-water or Gold-fize, as F 
have formerly diſcovered. | 
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CHAP. XV. 
The manner of working and ſetting off ſome Dranghts in this 
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Think by this time I may truly ay, That I have in a familiar 

and eaſie method propoſed Rules for purchating materials of all 
lorts, the manner of their compoſition, with the way of uſing 
Varniſhes, laying of Metals, Colours, and whatſoeyer elſe 1s necel- 
ary, or may claim affinity and relation to the Varniſhing and Ja- 
panning Art. But becauſe theſe lines have a double delign, to 1n- 
Truct and inform the ignorant, as well as affift thoſe that have a 
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| ſmall knowledge and ſmattering in this Science : though I am per- 
ſwaded I have ſufficiently obliged the latter, yet becauſe IT may 
not be ſo clear and ſatisfactory in my Rules to thoſe who before 
never attempted any thing of this nature, to whom tis a perfect 
Terra incognita, an' undiſcoverd . Proyince; tor their fakes I ſhall 
willingly make an addition of a few pages, to ſhew in a plain and 
more particular manner the way of working ſome Patterns in this 
Book crther in Metals or Colours, by the knowledge whereof they 
may be enabled with eaſe and inclination to: pertorm any enter- 
prize that ſhall oppoſe them. ' To "theſe. ] ſhall affix the different 
ways of ſetting oft and adorning your work, which I have before ra- 
ther mentioned and touch upon, than' treated of. ge: 


The firſt ezght Copper-prints, at the end of this Book, are ſeve- 
ral deſigns for ſmall work, of whoſe differences their Titles will in- 
form you: Two others for Drawers of Cabinets : one,of 41l ſorts of 
Birds flying in Antick figures; two, of Birds great and leſs, ſtand- 
ing in various poſtures ; another of Beaſts, &c. Two figures of 
Chineſe men and women; in untoward geſtures,and habits : Others, 
of Flower-pots, Sprigs, Trees, and the like: Laſtly, their Tem- 
ples, Structures, and Palaces ; their manner of worſhip, and recep- 
tion of foreign Miniſters and Embaſſadors ; with as much pleaſing 
variety as can- reaſonably be expected. Any part of theſe may be 
placed on the work, as the fancy and ingenuity of the undertaker 
ſhall direc : yet I ſhall give a little light after what manner they 
may be tranſpoſed. | 

Suppoſe then you have a large piece of work , as a Table, or Ca- 
binet ; take one of the Prints which chiefly complies with your 
humour, inſert others alſo which may be moſt agreeable, yet give 
variety t09 : borrow a part from one, a figure from another, birds 
flying or ſtanding from a third ; this you may practiſe until your 
Cabinet be ſufficiently charged : if after all this any thing be want- 
ing, your judgment muſt order, beautifie, and corre. But ob- 
ſerve this always, that 1f you would exaQly imitate and copie out 
the Japan, avoid filling and thronging your black with draught and 
figure, for they, as you may remark, 1f ever you happen to view 
any of the true Indian work, neyer croud up their ground with 
many Figures, Houſes, or Trees, but allow>a great ipace to little 
work : And indeed tis much better, and more delightful ; for then 
the Black adds luſtre to the Gold, and That by way of recompence 
gives beautic to the Black. 

But here an Objection may be ſtarted ; That if a little work is 
molt natural, and according to the Pattern which the Indians have 
{er us, why have not I followed that Rule in my Draughts an- 

nexcd to this Book* To this I an{wer; That if I had ſo done, I 
_ mult have proviced thrice the number of Plates, to ſhew the va- 
riety that theſe have ſufficiently done; nor to mention a triple 
charge that would have attended. Again, ſhould thele haye been 
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beautified with little work, I had then been liable to ceniure for 


being niggardly of my Patterns, and depriving the practitioner of 


choice and yariety: But by what I have preſented, | have ſecurely 
ſailed between this Scylla and Charybdis; have patied the Rock on 
one hand, and the Gulph on the other ; and, 1t ] am not flattered, 
have not only obtained the good liking of the Curious , but ſuffici- 
ently ſupplied the wants of thoſe who are great undertakers. Here 
you may alter and corre&t, take out a piece from one , add a frag- 
ment to the next, and make an entire garment compleat in all its 
parts, though tis wrought out of never ſo many diſagreeing Pat- 
terns. Beſides, I have not by this variety fixt a Ne plus uttra 
to your fancie, but have left it free, and unconfined: I] do advile, 
that no one would oblige himſelf to keep cloſe to the Copy , tor 
even the ſmall Cutts will ſupply the place of a much larger Box 
than is there expreſs'd, and not injure or diſgrace it. { do with 
modeſty and ſubmiſſion pretend not to confine, but lead and affift 
your fancie. Thus much 1n general terms ; Ile detain you no lon- 
ger on this large and pregnant Topick, but regularly now deſcend 
to particulars, and inſtru& you how to work off ſome of the fore- 
mentioned Draughts. 


To work the Firſt Draught. 

This affords you ornaments for the tops and fides of little Boxes, 
which, when traced out according to the dire&ions already given, 
muſt be done with gold, if you work in gum-water. Take your 
gold-ſhell, and with your pencil fill ſome of the tops of your houſes : 
and thoſe parts which you obſerve in your Print to be mark't with 
black lines, as the Doors, Windows, &c , afterwards the Sprigs, 
Flowers, and Birds, all of them in a fair, fmall, but full itroak: 
now 1f you paint theſe latter things with colours, they may be ya: 
riouſly managed, with red, ſome others with blew, a third with 
filver, until the whole be entirely compleated. ' It you think to 
raiſe any of theſe, be ſure to practiſe on thoſe that he firſt and 
foremoſt, for which I do refer you to the Chapter of Raiſed work. 

When you have thus far advanced, tis required that you ſhould 
procced to Setting off, which I defire now to make my buſineſs to 
inform you, as having never yet mentioned it; yet I ſhall at pre- 
{ent confine 1t only to that of Gum-water, for this is not the way 
with Gold-fize , of which more properly hereafter. When the 
leaves and tops of your Houſes are fairly laid in Flat-work ; to 
make the black and ſhining yeins of your leaves, the tiling of your 
buildings, and foldage of garments, appear through your gold and 
metals, as ſome of the Indian work does , exerciſe your Tracing- 
pencil, breathing on your work with your mouth cloſe to it; and 
when moiſtened with your breath, ſtreak or draw out the veins 
and foldage of the figures , their hands, face, and parts ſo made in 
their proper order. When your metal begins to drie, and will not 
ſeparate, force it to part again by breathing on it, for that moult- 
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neſs will reduce it to obedience, which muſt be obſerved too in a 
moderate degree ; for if you make 1t over-wet and damp, the trac- 
ing-iron tis true will disjoin 1t, yet no ſooner can 1t pals the place 
but it .cloſes up, and reduces 1t ſelf to its former amicable con- 
jun&aion; as a Ship that ploughs and divides the Sea, makes a chan- 
nel in an inſtant, but as that ſails off the waters return, the breach 
is healed, and the place of its paflage 1s no more to be found. Too 
much moiſture 1s therefore as great an inconyenience as none at 
all. Perhaps your work may be rough and unhandſom before tis 
throughly drie, yet after that, a ſoft, new pencil by bruſhing will 
caſroff that diſguiſe, will command the looſe rough particles to 


withdraw, and repreſent the Veinings and Hatchments in a ſmooth 
and pleaſant dreſs. 


To ſet off Raiſed work with Black. 


W hen your Raiſed work has been varnihed and burniſhed, put 
Lamp-black into a Muſcle-ſhell, and with gum-water hardly wet 
it, for if you allow it too large a portion, you'l find it a difficult 
task to make 1t comply and incorporate: but when it is mixt, 
which you muſt perform with your bruſh, then add as much wa- 
ter as will prepare and enable it, by the afliſtance of a ſmall well- 
pointcd pencil, to draw fine black ſtroaks. Theſe muſt frame the 
lineaments and features of the Faces, the foldage of your raiſed 
Figures, the veins of Leaves, Seeds, the bodies of Trees, together 
with the black hatchments of your Flowers. If you would have 
any Rocks ſpeckled, firſt paſs them over with the faid black, and 
when dry, grant them two waſhes with the Securing-varniſh ; laſt- 
ly, lay on the Speckles. One thing here deſerves your obſervation ; 
If your good will and labour cannot be accepted, and your black, or 
whatſoever you. Set off with, will not be received ; paſs oyer the 
Raiſed work with a Tripolee-cloth in a ſoft and gentle manner, leſt 
the Metals ſhould be ſeduced, and forſake their apartment. 

This manner of Setting off 1s more practiſed than that with a 
Tracing-pencil, or breathing on 1t, not only for Raiſed but Flat- 
work too; for when your piece 1s drie, ſalute it once with the Se- 
curing-varnith, after which take your black pencil, and employ it 
in hatching and veining at your own pleaſure; other metals and 
colours defire the ſame management : I will give you an inſtance ; 
ifa red flower were to be Set off with Silver, then muſt your Red 
be ſecured with varniſh : and being firit ſuppoſed to drie, hatch and 
vein it with your Silver. Theſe direqions muſt be of force and 
conſequence in all caſes where you deſign to work one thing on an- 
other, whether colour upon metal, metal upon colour, or metal 
upon metal, without being guilty of falſe Heraldrie. Having ad- 
orned and Set off your piece, if 1t be Flat-work, you may make uſe 
of the varniſh ſpoken of in the 13th page of this Book , to ſecure 
your whole piece both draught and ground-work, which will en- 
dure poliſhing : but if for Raiſed-work , you mult make ule o 
| rne 
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the other Securing-varniſh, which 1s ſet down in the 12th page, and 
the reaſon 1s , becauſe your Rais'd-work wlll not bear a poliſh as 
the other, but muſt only be ſecured, and cleared up. But here 1s 
to be noted, that this laſt varniſh may be uſed either for Flat, or 
Raiſed-work, but the former 1s only proper for Flat. In working 
with Gum-water be ever vigtlant and caretul that your metals or 
colours be not too ſtrong of gum , for 1t will utterly ſpoil their 
beautie and complexion ; but when you have ſufficiently mixed 
them in the beginning , fair water afterward may quench their 
drought. Look upon this as a general, unerring guide ; ler them 
be juſt ſo far encouraged with gum, as may oblige them to ſtick 
cloſe to your work, and enable them to endure varniſhing without 
coming off: If this ſhould at laſt prove a repetition, you mult par- 
don me; tis a bufineſs that I am very zealous for, and ſhould be 
highly concerned to think of a miſcarriage, in the laſt, ornamental 
part of the undertaking ; and if you ſtrialy examian 1t, you'l find, 
if this 1s not new altogether, yet it may bear a ſecond reading , as 
being a paraphraſe and explanation of the former. 

I intimated before, that the Rocks ſhould be Hiſt of all treated 
of, becauſe not to be finiſhed till the reſt were  compleated ; only 
thoſe few ſcattered ſprigs, ſuppoſed to grow out of them, that they 
may not appear bald and naked, nor too full of 'em, leſt they might 
confound the eye, and interrupt the ſhadow. Now if theſe Rocks 
are to be covered with metals, with your pencil lay Gold, Silver, 
or Copper, in a full body round the outward fſtroaks, which were 
traced with your pencil, in breadth a quarter of an inch; prevent 
its being too wet; call for a large Gooſe-quill-pencil, cut off the 
point, making it flat and blunt at the end: With this touch or 
_ dab your Metal, then do the like to the black part of the Rock, 

whereby that may be ſprinkled with ſome of the metal too, by lit- 
tle and little continue 1t until the whole be ſcattered over; yet 
theſe Specks ſhould be thicker towards the fides and top, than in 
the middle. Other metals, artificial and adulterate, may be laid 
according to theſe direQtons, and may be dabb'd or workt with your 
middle finger as well as the Goole-pencil. Thus much may ſuffice 
for the firſt Print, workt in Gum-water : I ſhall give ſome brief di- 
retions how to proceed in ſome few more ; for by underſtanding 
thoſe, you may ſately adyenture on any that remain. 


The Second Patters. 


This 1s a repreſentation of Birds, which it you work with gold 
and colours, T adyile that the body of the firſt Bird, that ſtands be- 
fore the other, be done in gold, the wings with bright copper, and, 
when ſecured, let its breſt be redded a little with vermilion, in that 
part of 1t which in the Print is darker than the reſt. Then take 
your black ſhell, and beautifie the eye , and the touches about it 
with black ; as alſo the feathering of the body and the back. Let 
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Let his Lacquey,. the boy that attends him, haye a golden liyery, 
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the wing be ſet off or feathered with filver, the long black ſtroaks 
in the feathers of it with black ; the tail, legs, and bill with gold, 
but change the white lines 1n the tail for black. The bodies of the 
other Birds may be lated with adulterate, dirtie , dark copper, but 
the wings gold, ſet off the body with the ſame ; the breſt with 
touches of {ilver , the wing with black : Laſtly, let the tail be 
bright copper, and feathered with white, the bill and fect gold. 
Next, cover the Flies body with gold, his wings with bright cop- 
per, hatcht or ſet off with filver, the body with black. Make your 
Bird on the ſecond Box-lid with gold, feather and ſhadow it with 
bright gold ; let the wing be with vermilion and Lamblack mixt, 
till tis become a dirtie red ; feather it with gold, the quills with 
filver, the beak gold, and the legs vermilion. Let the other Bird 
be gold in the body, feathered about the wing (as you may ſee in 
the Pattern) with black ; the wing natural copper, feathered with 
white or filver; let the Flies be gold, and ſet them off with black. 
Beautifie the firſt Bird, on the lid of the Patch-box, with bright or 
red copper ; hatch it with filyer, touch it about the eye and head 
with black ; make the wing of gold , feathered with black ; the 
feet and bill of the ſame metal. The other Bird behind it muſt 
have green gold in the body, feathered with filver ; the wing gold 
4s the other, hatcht with black. On the other lid make the Bird 
gold, the wings bright red copper, feathered with white and toucht 
with black. The ſides of each box may be contrived after the ſame 
manner : the ſprigs deſerye all to be laid in gold, as the rocks with 
difterent metals, and ſhadowed, but allow the outward ſtroaks to 
be gold, not only as they confine, but as they adorn your work. 


The Third Draught. 


Before this piece can be adventured on, you- are defired thus to 
make a paint or colour for the face and hands of the Figures. Grind 
white-lead finely on your Marble-{tone ; add as much Auripigment 
or Orpiment, as will give it a tawny colour; if you think it too 
lively and bright, allay it with Lamblack, which may contribute 
to a ſwarthy complex1on, and neareſt the Indian : but if you are 
inclined rather to a pleaſant, fleſh-like colour , a little vermilion 
or dragons-blood maxed with 1t, can to any degree oblige you. Now 
if you love yariety of figures, you may ule as many mixtures for 
their countenances ; and diſtinguiſh the Maſter from the man, the 
Abigail from the Miſtreſs by her tawnie skin. Lay then the gar- 
ment of your Figure in the firſt powder-box-lid in bright red cop- 
per; , on that part which covers the breſt, and encircles the neck, 
paint vermilion ; let the cap and ſtick be of gold : ſet off the fol- 
dage of his veſture with filver, and cloſe to each filver-thread join 
other of black ; ſet off the black with the ſame. Laſtly, ſtrike out 
the lineaments of the face, and ſhapes of the hands, with black alſo : 
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the bundle tinder his arm red; with a cap of filver. Set oft the gar- 
ment and cap with black, his parcel with lines of tilver. Order the 
Bird and Flie to be overlaid with gold, and 1et off with black. As 
for your Sprig, the great leaves mult be green gold anu pale copper, 
border'd with bright gold ; your flowers vermilion , encompaticd 
with filyer, and ſeeded with the ſame; garniſh the ſmall leayes and 
ſtroaks with gold. The cover to the ſecond Box ſhould have its 
firſt figure attired in gold, where the black ſurrounds his neck, yer- 
milion, the forepart of the cap the ſame, the hinder gold ; his veſt 
buttoned, looped, and drapered with black ; the red of the cap and 
neck edged with filyer, the gold of the cap hatcht with black ; the 
feet bright copper, ſet off with filver. The other gentleman his 
- companion, that he may haye as good apparrel as his friend, let his 
cap before be gold, behind green gold ; 1et off the firſt part with 
black, the latter with filyer, the covering for his neck with the 
ſame metal; his long robe will require green gold , ſet off with 
bright gold ; his feet of the ſame, ſet off with black. The Flie and 
Bird juſt as the former, the Sprig in hike manner, except the ſeed, 
gold, ſet off with black. The Figure in the firſt Patch-box may be 
arrayed 1n bright copper, hatched or ſet off with filver; the cap 
and ftaff gold, the tree alſo. The figure on the other little box 
ſhould have his upper coat vermilion, hatcht with filver ; the un- 
der gold, ſet off with black ; the ſtick, bird, and flic, gold ; his feet, 
the colour of his face : The ſprig, all gold, except the lowers, which 
may be red and filver, ſet off with black and filver. Let the fides 
be all gold, ſaving the rocks, which may be filver and copper. 

Thus have I directed you 1n theſe methods of working colours, 
and how ſparingly I have made uſe of them, for the lealt part of 
them 1s ſufficient : and unleſs eyen theſe are workt clean, and 
with good judgment, 1t were more credit to omit, than inſert 'em. 
But becauſe ſome have a particular genius and inclination that 
way, 1 ſhall not make this Tract ſo incompleat as to forfake the 
treatiſe of them, and therefore to oblige univerlially the next Se- 
Qion 1s ſubjoined. 


How to work in Colours and Gold the great Sprig in the NIUIth Print, 


This has infinite variety, and by conſequence will require the aid 
and aſſiſtance of very many colours, ſo that the Tranſparerit ones 
may be here emploted as well as the others. 

Firſt therefore trace out your deſign, and fill molt part of the 
{mall work belonging to it, as the ſtems and little leaves, with gold, 
paſling by however a few of them, to be reſerved for bright copper, 
green gold, or the like; added too in ſuch fort, that they may 
grace and enliyen the piece: for tis the cuſtom and faſhion of the 
Japan-artificers, to fill frequently with dead metals, yet bind 'em 
in with gold. From theſe ſet upon the great leaycs and flowers 
1n the poſture that they lie, and fill 'em by theſe diretions, or any 
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others of the like kind. But by way af example; The firſt gregy 
flower next the rock,half cavered by great Leaves lying before it, 
I would fill rhe ſeeded part with filyer, the leaves with vermilion, 
and fn ſetting off, work 1t in black Diamond-wiſe, and thele little 
ſpots of black which lie lurking in the white, with bright xed cap- 
per ; then the part that is filld with red, I ſhould bing in with 
ilver, and vein 1t with the ſame. From this I come to the other 
on the right hand, and fill the ſeed of that flower with bright cop- 
per, the leayes with filyer, and when I come to fſpt oft, border the 
ſeed with black, the inſide with filver, compaſs in the leaves with 
gold, hatching them with black. Fram henee I march to that on 
the left, partly hid by a great leaf: the ſeed of this ſhall be green 
gold, its {quares bright gold, the ſpots in the ſquares yermilion, 
its leaves with dark heavy copper, ſet off with filver. Next for the 
three flowers that he ſomewhat above this: that. in the wiggle 1 
would do with green gold, the ſeed bright gold, ſquared with black: 
the other may be laid with filver, feded with bright copper, hatcht 
and ſquared with black. The laſt with yvexmiltion, the feeds with 
tranſparent green, and encloſe them with yermilion, and hatch 
in the leaves with filyer. From theſe } would: proceed to. the 6- 
ther flower, oppoſite to them on the right band, famewhat larger ; 
whoſe ſeed muſt be red, bound in and ghequer'd with ſilver, cover- 
ing the leayes with blew, hatcht and ſurrounded with gold: the 
little one above that with red, the ſeed with blew, ft off with fl- 
ver. From theſe we make our progreſs to the two great flowers 
above them : the firſt may be laid with tranſparent blew, bounded 
and worked with gold, the leaves covered with falyver, and hatcht 
with vermilion : the ſeed of the ſecond with dirty copper, ſt off 
and encircled with filver ; the leaf of the ſaid flower cloathed with 
deep bright red copper, hatcht with black. Next bufic your felf 
in filling the ſingle great flower aboye that, whoſe feed may be dur- 
ty gold, environed and {quared with filver ; the ſports. in the qyares 
done with bright gold , that part of the leaves: that is white 
changed for black, and with gold hide the black that lies in the 
white : the remaining part of the leaf may be laid with bright red 

copper, bounded with filver, and hatcht with the fame. As for 

the flower next aboye that, I would lay the ſeed in tranſparent red, 

{et it off with ſilver, border it vyith black ; then make the teaves 

filver, and hatch it vvith black. Aftervyard,the three above this. , 

I vvould work in the ſame mariner yvith the loyyermoſt three :; 

but that above all, may have his ſeed bright copper , compaſſed 

and ſet off vvith black ; the leaves dirty copper, vvhich might be 

hatcht and encloſed vvith vyhite. Novyv remember, I beſceech you, 

the more eafie apprehenfion of it, yet be conftantly mindful to lay 

all your plain colours, before you think of ſetting them off; and 

the reaſon of 1t 1s this, becauſe you are moxe ready to ſet off vvith, 

one colour, before you undertake another, and: your ancie is one 
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quick and ready to adorn and garniſh every ſingle flower and leaf 
Now ſuppoſing the flowers filled, let us contrive what ſhall be the 
covering of the great leaves. But to be brief: Deck them with 
metals, generally fuch as green, dirtie gold ; pale, muddy copper : 
yet intermix here and there blew and green tranſparent: bound 
and vein 'em with ſuch as give the greateſt life ; not wild, gawdy 
colours, ſo much as grave, modeſt, and delightful. I adviſe you 
ſometimes to double your borders i the leaves, with the ground- 
black of the Box or Table left between , as the Print will inform 
you :. And agaiti, make all your veins, fimſhing lines, and the 
ſtroaks you ſer off with, fine, clean ; even, and ſmooth. By this 
time | ſuppoſe, whoſoever fhall ſurvey theſe laſt pages, may ima- 
gine we have pleaſed our ſelves with fancies and Chimzra's ; that 
we have diſcours'd like men in a dream ; nothing but Gold, Silver, 
and the richeſt colours can ſatisfie our luxuriant fancies ; nay , we 
pretend to have it in fuch plenty too, that Solomon hunſelt, com- 
pared to us, wag a beggar: By our talk we are Maſters of both 
Indies, Pactolus Sands, and the Mountains of Potoſi ſhould be ou: 
proper inheritance ; for, ike Midas, and the Philoſophers ſtone, we 
turn every thing to Gold. Our Rirds are fo fplendidly arrayed,tha' 
all common oxnaments arc excluded; the bett Dyes ſo unwerſaliy 
overſpread their wings, that you'd imagin they would outſhine th- 
Bird of Paradiſe. The clothing and livery of the Fields are me: 
and heavy, when compared to. the Flowers our Azt has produces 
whoſe luſtre is more radiant, mare durable, and farprizing. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


To work in Gold-ſize the Twentieth Print of this 
Book. 


ga our Gentry have of late attained to the knowledge and di- 
ſtinAion of true Japan, they are not ſo fond of colours, but 
covet what 1s rightly imitated, rather than any work befide, tho 
never ſo finical and gawdy. Fhe moſt excellent therefore in this 
Art copy out the Indian as exaatly as may be 1n reftpett of Draught, 
Nature, and Likeneſs ; in this performance then colours muſt be 
laid afide. Some variety of metals indeed may be admitted, but 
in a yery flender proportion ta that of gold , which is the Fac to- 
tum, the general ornament of right genuine Japan-work. This 
undertaking now in hand may he done with gold only ; But I ſhall 
in the next Chapter chooſe a Print, whereon perfe&t and corrupt 
metals may be laid. To begin therefore with that of Gold : Be 
ever cautious and exact when you trace or draw out your defign in 
vernulion or gold ; which being performed with an even hand, call 
for your gold-ſtze, ready prepared for the draught; ufe a ſmall 
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convenient pencil, to mark 1in your ſize the outward lines , the 
boundaries of that rock, which in the twentieth” Print you may 
perceive lies beyond the Buildings ; and although'you do begin 
here, you are not to fill it (either with metals or ſpeckles,) until 
the other work 1s concluded ; for, if you remember, we charged 
you before, to finiſh the Rocks in the laft place. Again, if I may 
counſel you, begin with the remoteſt part, that which is fartheſt 
diſtant from you ; for then you will not be hable to the inconveni- 
cence of rubbing, or defacing any thing whilit it 1s wet, with an un- 
welcom hand, or intruding elbow. ' Having therefore in ſhort un- 
dertaken the fartheſt part firſt, work it juſt as the Print is; 1 mean, 
draw your gold-f1ze on the black lines. of the Print, and no where 
elſe ; reſerving the white for the black. Japan- or ground of your 
Table. But to explain it a litle more : In all reſpe&s operate with 
your S1ze, as if you were to copy the Print on white paper with 
ink, or black Lead ; only take care, ' that whilſt you are buſied in 
working one part, you ſuffer not that already done with fize to drie 
to that degree, that it will not receive and embrace your metal, 
but very often try the draught ſo lately made : if it is clammy, 
and ſticks ſomewhat to your finger, but not 1o as to bring off any, 
then tis high time with your leather to lay and rub on the gold- 
duſt : if it clings to your finger ſo faſt, as to come off with it, then 
know it is not ſufficiently drie; 1f tis no way clammy, you may 
conclude tis too ſtubborn for the reception of the metal. This ca- 
veat, being rightly managed, ſet upon your drawing part again, and 
ſo continue, now making lines, then guilding them, until the 
whole be compleated. It you find 1t a tedious, troubleſome under- 
taking to draw the white, and paſs over the black ; or, on the con- 
trary, to. draw the black and omit the yvyhite on the tops of your 
houſes, or foldage of figures, faces, or the like ; then for your eaſt 
overlay all thoſe parts of your building or foldage &c with gold- 
{ize, and when your metal 1s laid on that, and 1s well dried, waſh 
over with Securing-yarniſh thoſe places only which you defign to 
ſet off with black: which done, exerciſe your pencil in making 
thoſe lines and diviſions that are required to diſtinguiſh the parts 
of your houſe, as the Tiling, Draperie of garments, or any thiug 
of the like nature. The reafon why we enjoin you to waſh with 
varniſh, 1s not out of any ſuſpition or jealouſie that the fize or 
metal will forſake its allotted ſeat, but becauſe its ſurface 1s gene- 
rally too ſmooth and greahie to admit of and unite with the black, 
unleſs reconciled by the mediation of the aforeſaid varniſh. What 
I have propounded 1s an example for any other Print, that you 
could wilh or defire ta accompllſh in Gold-f1ze : and indeed I had 
been very negligent, ſhould T have permitted this noble ſubje& to 
reſt in ſilence and oblivion ; this, which above all others preſents 
us with the grandeur and majeſty of Japan.work ; our under-per- 
formances vaniſh and ſhrink away, when the Maſter-piece 1s ex- 
poſed to yiew. Let the narrow-ſould Miſer hug and adore his 
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bags, and pray to the golden Calf that he has erected , I ſhall ne1- 
ther enyy or comply with his idolatry ; for TI had rather line my 
Houſe with that precious metal, than my Cofters. 
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CHAP. XVIL 


To work in Gold-ſize the twentythird Print of this Bock , 
with perfett or corrupt Metals. 


His draught requires a greater variety of colours than any of 

the precedent, without which it were no mean or ordinary 
performance to dreſs eyery figure in its proper habit, and equippe 
the attendance according to their reſpeAvve qualities ; but to ſhew 
what Art and Contrivyance can effe&t, we have on purpole ſelected 
this Pattern, which was chiefly defigned for colours, and intend 
to alter the property, converting it to perfe&@ and mixt metals : ſo 
that if we overcome the moſt difficult, all meaner undertakings 
muſt by conſequence yeild obedience and ſubmiſſion. Were I there- 
fore allowed to preſcribe in this affair, I would in the firſt place 
overlay the canopy and curtains belonging to it with pure gold, 
then flower, and ſet them off with black: the two ſtreamers or 
flags may be done in bright copper, faintly ſhadowed with powder- 
Tin, or dirtie filver ; for the beſt and brighteſt filyer is to glaring 
a metal for black Japan, and very ſeldom if eyer made uſe of, (yet I] 
muſt acknowledge I have ſeen ſeveral Cabinets of Raiſed-work 
come from the Indies wrought altogether in Silver, but that is not 
authority ſufficient for us to practiſe it in Gold-work.) As for the 
King, his face and hands ſhould not be of the ordinary hue with 
inferior mortals ; Gold beſt becomes his Majeſties countenance, his 
eyes and beard black, his cap green gold ſet off with bright gold; 
his body may be cloathed in bright red copper, ſhadowed with 
black ; the table-cloth covered with green gold, ſhadowed or ſet 
off with bright. The figure kneeling by him, ſhould have his up- 
per garment done in dirtie gold, ſhadowed faintly with dirtie ftl- 
ver, but his under in Powder-tin, hatcht with black ; his feet 
with dirty copper. The bottom of the Throne, with the Aſcent, 
you are to lay with gold, and ſet 1t off with black : The Ambaſla- 
dor firſt in rank approaching the throne, may be allowed the ſame 
metal for his face with his Majeſty, and ſet off as his too with 
black ; that on his ſhoulders and fleeves with bright red coppecr, 
ſhadowed with black ; his preſent in his hand, gold, his cap grecn- 
gold, ſet off with bright ; his feather behind 1t bright copper, ſet 
off with black ; his body dirtie copper, ſhadowed faintly with dir- 
ty lilver, or tin, yet flowered with bright gold ; his feet bright 
copper, ſet off with black. The figure immediately following him I 
ſhould clad in gold ; the cap may be bright copper, all ſhadowed or 
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ſet off with black ; his preſent in his hand, his ſhoos and girdle, 
bright copper ſet off with black. The third Gentleman's face, hands, 
and feet, I would work 1n natural copper ſet off with black, that 
on his head powder-tin ſhadowed with black; the coyering on his 
ſhoulders green-gold , ſpotted and hatched with bright cold. His 
outward apparrel ſhould be a lay of bright copper , ſet off with 
black ; that in his hand, gold ; his under-veſtment the ſame, and 
hatch it with black. The laſt figure may have his hands, face, and 
feet, covered with gold , ſet off with black ; the upper-garment 
with green-gold, flowered and ſet off with bright gold ; the under, 
natural copper ſet off with black ; that on his ſhoulder with bright, 
red copper, ſhadowed alſo with black. The body of the tree can 
be done with dirty gold,ſhadowed and ſet off as you ſee with bright 
gold ; the leaves of the ſame. Laſtly , the fruit, bright copper, 
and hatcht with black. 
Thus may you work with Metals only, and yary it according to 
your fancie. And you may ſet off your plain metals , when rubbed 
on Gold-ſize, either with Metals mixed with Gum-water, or 
Gold-fize ; that is, when your plain Metals are layed, and through- 
1y drie, hatch or work in the $S17ze for ſetting off, as you would do 
with Metals mixed with Gum-water. You may uſe which you 
plcaſe, but tis my opinion that Gold-f1ze 1s beſt. 


IT had rather ſee an Embaſly thus in Miniature, than take a Voy- 
age into China that I might really behold one : not that we have 
too richly attired his Majeſty, and the Ambaſſadors, or given them 
more magnificent habil1iments than eyer they beſtowed upon them- 
ſelves. Whether the King 1s defired to join in the league againſt 
the Tartar, or to ſtand Neuter, I cannot truly determine ; but by 
thoſe weighty reaſons, the Golden Preſents, we conjecture that he 
may be bribed, and brought oyer to the party. The Agent ſeems 
very zealous in the buſineſs ; what will be the ifſue and event, lies 
not in my power to foretel at preſent ; nay, if you ſhould have pa- 
tience to tarry till the revolution of the Platonick year , when 
every thing ſhall be in the ſame poſture it is now, even then by 
conſequence we ſhould be ignorant of it: This indeed I can affure 
you, I have known theſe Politicians nigh ten years, and never ſaw 
them yet in any other manner than what the Picture repreſents ; 
and do therefore imagin, that there are no hopes of an amicable 
and ſudden concluſion. 


We however ſhall novy fix a period to this Treatiſe of Japan, 
as you may perceive by our giddy diſcourſe, yyhich ſeems to im- 
ply, that vve have nothing more to ſay to the purpoſe. Yet give 
me leave, kind Reader, to offer ſomething before yve take 9gur for- 
mal leaves of this ſubje&t. Many excellent Arts are buried in 
oblivion, vyhich muſt certainly be aſcribed to the negle& of the 
skilful,vvho neyer committed them to poſterity by the uſeful con- 
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veyance of Manuſcript or the Preſs ; Painting of Glais , and mak- 
ing it malleable, may ſerve tor inſtances of Arts that have miſcar- 
ried, either through the lazineſs or ill nature of the Artiſts, who 
would not communicate their ingenuity to after-ages, or cl{e 
through envy denied 1t a longer date than themſelves, and fooliſh- 
ly reſolved it ſhould not ſurvive them. Short-fighted ignorants ! 
as if their fame and memory could die whilſt their Arts thrived, or 
that their great Grand-ſons ſhould admire the invention, without 
entertaining a juſt eſteem and deference for its Author. Yet 1 
would not have you miſtake me, and ſurmiſe, that I have made a 
circular Preamble, to hook my ſelf into the circumference ; for ] 
propoſed this Tract as a means to perpetuate my Art only. I mult 
confeſs, I have too great an Eſteem for this Pallas of mine, then in 
the leaſt to ſlight or negle& 1t; and 1 think my ſelf obliged to 
make as good a proyiſion for the iſſue of my Brain, as that of my 
Body ; for the firſt is entirely my own, but I am forc't to admit of 
2 Partner in the generation of the latter. T ſhall never be ſollici- 
tous for my ſelf, and look upon Applauſe to be as empty and in- 
ſignificant after death as before 1t ; and am not in the leaſt amhi- 
tious to live by another's breath, when I am deprived of my own: 
If I may be allowed to beſtow a hearty Wiſh, it. muſt be for its Suc- 
ceſs, that it may flouriſh and be admired ; that from theſe lines, 
as from the Serpents teeth which Cadmus ſowed, may ſpring ex- 
perienced Artiſts, that will inveſt it with ſplendor and reputation ; 
yet with this difference from the parallel, that they may mutually 
conſpire to eſtabliſh and eternize it. 
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CHAP. XV IIL 


To guild any thing in Ol, whereby it may Jafely be expoſed to 
the weather. 


E have hitherto uttered big and glorious words, hardly a 
V Page that has not ecchoed Gold and Silver ; bur if you'll 
pardon us, we will frankly and ingemouſly confeſs, that the expret- 
fions are as valuable as the things : for Braſs-duſt, and viler me- 
tals have been thus diſguiſed to counterfeit the more noble and cx- 
cellent : yet it cannot be denied, but that they are ſuch cunning 
cheats as may almoſt impoſe upon the skilful and ingenious. And 
this may befſaid in their behalt, That although they deceive the 
eye, they neither pick or endanger the purſe , which truce gold 
would do after a moſt profuſe and unneceflary manner. Well then 
by way of requital we ſhall caſt away the vizor, and lay aſide the 
mimuick dreſs ; for the Art now in hand will not admit of the for- 
mer couzenage. Guilding accepts not of baſe. materials, 1s wholly 
unacquainted with droſs or allay, and the fineſt unadulterate gold 
1s the only welcom and acceptable gueſt. I am ſenſible that the 
Guilders on metals will quarrel at the name, who pretend, that - 
Guilding 1s a term appropriated to the working on Metals only ; 
but the diſpute 1s equally triyial, and unreaſonable : for t ] over- 
lay Wood or any other body with Gold, I cannot conceive how [I 
tranſ{greſs the rules of common ſenſe or Engliſh , it I fay, 1 have 
guilded ſuch a wood ; and T ſhall therefore acquieſce in this title, 
until the frivolous Enquirers furniſh me with a more natural and 
proper appellation. However, ſince ſome of that profcſlion haye 
upon this occaſion diſputed the title with me, though to no pur- 
pole, to ſhew that I can and will be as good as my word , Ile give 
you their way of Guilding of Metals 1n full to end the diſpute. But 
to the buſineſs in hand : T ſhall here inſtruct you in all things nc- 
ceſlary for this way of Guilding, as Primer, Fat Oyl, ard Gold-ſize, 
all which are to be gotten at the Colour-ſhops. Priming may bc 
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afforded for 6d. the pound, the other two will coſt each of them 24 
the ounce: but becauſe they are ſcarce commodities, and ſeldom to 


be met with very good, tis requiſite for thoſe who guild much , 
to make 1t themſelyes, atter this manner. 


To make Priming. 


Priming you may make of any colour that hath a body ; as white- 
lead, brown or red Oker, and Umber, ground in oyl pretty light : 
but the Painters haye the beft conveniency for this compoſition : 
for tis made of the ſcraping of their pots, the oldeſt skinny colours, 
and the cleanfing or filth of their Pencils. All theſe being mixed 
grind very well, put them into a canyas-bag that will hold a pint, 
ſowed very ſtrongly for this purpoſe. If the colour be too dark, it 
may be alter d by adding a little white-lead. Being ſecurely in- 
cloſed and tied up, preſs it between a pair of Screws, ſuch as Apo- 
thecaries employ, now and then turning the bag, until all the fine 
primer be ſqueezed out, which ſhould'be received into a Gallipot, 
the skins and filth that remain are uſeleſs, and may therefore be 
thrown away. With tlus your piece mult be yery thinly primed 
over, and permitted to drie. 

Fat Oyl 

Is nothing elſe but Linſeed oyl; managed thus. Put it into leaden 
' veſſels, ſhaped like dripping-pans, but fo, that the oyl may not be 

above an inch deep. Set them out expoled to the Sun for five or 
fix months, until it bedome as thick as Turpentine , thc longer 1t 
ſtands the more fat it will be, and by conſequence the Gold will re- 
quire a better gloſs; if it arrive to the conſiſtence of butter, that it 
may be almoſt cut with a knife, reſerve it carefully, and as the beit 
for uſe that can poſſibly be made. 


Gold-Size in Oy. 


Provide the beſt yellow Oaker, ſee 1t very finely grinded and thick 
with Linſeed-oyl, which 1s ſomething fat. This done confine them 
to a pipkin, and put on 1t ſome fat oyl, to keep it from skinning 
over : cover it with paper, or a bladder to guard it from duſt and 
injury; lay it alide for your occaſions. You may uſe 1t preſently, 
and if you keep 1t ſeven years twill come to no damage, but on the 
contrary be much berter for your purpoſe. Should it happen that 
you might have old gold-f1ze that 1s skinny, and yellow and brown 
Oaker in the ſame condition, grind them, ſhut them up in a clean 
Canyas-bag; preſs 1t between your Screw as your Primer was, un- 
til you have made a ſeparation, and parted the good and ſeryiceable 
from the bad and infignificant ; a Gallipot 1s a fit receptacle for the 
firſt, and the dunghil for the latter. This ſort of Gold-ſize 1s ready 
to ſerve your preſent and more urgent neceflities ; 1f you defire to 
have a piece extraordinary, I adviſe you to prime 1t thinly over 
once more, allowing it four or five days to drie, 1t your bulineis 
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Sun, or ſome ſuch moderate heat, and then tis rigatlv prepared for 
the reception of the Gold-f17e. 


How to mix, and lay on Gold-ſi2e. 


Take of the beſt Gold-11ze, and of fat Oyl, an equal quantity, 
yet no more than your piece requires. Mix and incorporate them 
well together by the means of your Stone and Muller, and put 
them into a pot ; procure a clean Bruſh that has been formerly 
uſed, and with 1t dipt in the $S17ze paſs over all the piece very thin- 
ly, jobbing and ſtriking the point of the pencil into the hollow 
places of the carved work, that no place, creek, or corner of your 
work may eſcape the ſalutation ; for every part of your Frame or 
thing that hath nor been partaker of the Gold-f1ze, or touched with 
It, is not in a condition to embrace or receiye your Leaf-gold ; ſo 
that if care in this be wanting, your work, when it comes to be 
g11]t, will be full of faults, and look fcuryily. Having thus done, 
remove it to a convenient place for twenty four hours, free and {e- 
cure from duſt ; the longer it ſtands, the better gloſs your Gold or 
Silver will be adorned with, provided that it be tacky and clammy 
enough to hold your metals. Now to diſtinguiſh the true exact 
time when the Gold-f1ze 1s fit to be guilded, breath on it; if your 
breath covers it over like a miſt, tis evident that you may lay on 
your Gold; or otherwiſe, preſs your finger upon 1t ſomewhat hard- 
ly ; and if you percelve tis ſo drie, that it will neither diſcolour or 
ſtick to your finger, but 18 1n ſome meaſure clammy, tacky, and 
unwilling to part with it, conclude tis in a good condition : ſhould 
you attempt to guild before the S1ze 1s drie enough, that moiſture 
will drown and deprive your Gold of that gloſs and luſtre which it 
would acquire if skilfully performed ; on the contrary, if the Size 
is over-dric, you are come too late, you have loſt the opportunity, 
for it will not accept of the Gold. The firſt miſcarriage of being 
too moiſt, is re&tified by ſuffering it to ſtand one day longer to drie : 
the latter, which 1s ſo drie and ſtout, that it will not receive it, 
muſt be confined to a damp cellar for a night, and then without 
queſtion twill willingly accept of the golden Bribe. 


Of laying on the Gold, and the Tools required for the buſineſs. 


You are defired in the firſt place to furniſh your ſelf with a 
Cuſhion made of Leather ſtuftt very even with Tow, and ſtrained 
on a board Io inches one way, and I4 the other. On this you arc 
to cut the gold and filver with a thin, broad, ſharp , and ſmooth- 
edged knife : To theſe, three or four Pencils of finer hair than ordi- 
nary ; ſome are of Swans-quills, and ſold fingly for 6d. the Artiits 
uſe allo the end of a Squirrels tail ſpread abroad, and faſtened to a 
flat pencil-{tick, which 18 broad at one end, and ſplit, juſt like an 
houlſe-painter's Graining-tool, but leſs; it ſerves for taking up and 
laying on whole Leaves at a time, and is by them called a Pallet : 
Cotton 1s alſo requiſite, and ſome uſe nothing elſe. The Guilders 
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commonly border their Cuſhion at one end, and four or five ihches 
down each fide, with a ſtrip of parchment two inches high, intend- 
ing by this fence and bulwark to preſerve their Gold from the aſ- 
ſaults of Wind, and Air, which if moyed never ſo gently, carrics 
away this light body, which willingly complies with its uncertain 
motions. Experienced Artiſts frequently ſhake a whole book of 
Gold into this end of their Cuſhion at one time, and with their 
knife fingle out the Leaves carefully, and either ſpread them whole 
on their work, or divide and cut 'em, as the bigneſs of the place 
requires: but I would not adviſe young beginners to preſume ſo 
far, as to operate this way, but venture upon a leaf or two at once, 
cutting it as above directed. Next, handle your Pencil or Cotton, 
breathing on it, with which touch and take up the gold ; lay it on 
the place you defſtgned it for, prefling it cloſe with the ſaid Pencil 
or Cotton. Thus proceed, until the whole be finiſhed and over- 
laid ; then cut ſome leayes into ſmall pieces, which may cover ſe- 
veral parts of the Frame that have eſcaped guilding. Having laid 
it aſide for a day, call for a large fine hogs-hair-bruſh ; with this 
jobb and beat oyer the work gently, that the gold may be prefſed 
cloſe, and compelled to retire into all the uneven, hollow parts of 
the Carving: Afterwards bruſh all the Leat-gold into a ſheet of 
paper for ſale. Laſtly, with fine ſoft, Shammy leather , as it were 
poliſh, and paſs 1t over. Thele Rules being ſ{triftly obſerved, your 
undertaking will be artificially concluded ; "twill appear with a: 
dazling and unuſual luſtre, and 1ts beauty will be fo durable, ſo well 
fortified againſt the injuries of wind and weather , that the at- 
tempts of many Ages will not be able to deface it. 


To Lacker in Oyl, ſuch things as are to be expoſed to the Weathez. 


In this I requeſt you to obſerve the very method preſcribed he- 
fore for guilding, with this difference, That your Primer be more 
white than the laſt, which is effected by mixing a little White-lead. 
that has been grinded a long tume, amongſt the former Gold-f1ze : 
farther conſidering, that your Silyer-{17e ought not to be ſo drie as 
that of Gold, when the leaves are to be laid on. Theſe two re- 

marks being rightly obſerved, go on with your defign in eyery par- 
ticular as aforeſaid, and you cannot poſſibly miſcarry. 


To prepare and guild Carved Frames in Ol, that are not to be expoſed 
| abroad. 

Provide a pipkin, in 1t warm ſome $1ze pretty hot ; bruiſe with 
your hand, and put in as much Whiting as will only make it of the 
ſamewhite colour. S1ze over your Frame once with it, then add 
more Whiting, until tis of a reaſonable confiſtence and thickneſs : 
With this lay 1t over three or four times, as you find it deſerves, 
granting it time to drie ſufficiently between every turn. Now take 
a fine Fiſh-skin or Dutch-ruſhes, and ſmooth your Frame with 
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em ; when ſo done, you may with a rag, or finger dipt in water, 
{mooth; or, which 1s the ſame thing in other words, water-plain 1t 
to your mind ; let it drie. After this , with a {mall quantity of 
ſtrong Size, Cold-clear it ; which 1s a term and name Artilts make 
uſe of in this caſe to expreſs themſelyes by, but 1s no more then it 
I had ſaid in ſhort; Size it over : when this 1s dried , Lacker over 
your piece by a gentle heat two ſeveral times. To conclude, lay 
on your Gold-fize, and perform eyery thing required in the torego- 
ing inſtructions. 
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CHAP. XIA. 
To overlay Wood with burnifht Gold and Silver. 


TN order to this work Parchment-f1ze muſt be provided, which is 
made thus. Take two pounds of the cuttings or ſhavings of 
clean Parchment ; the Scriveners yend it for 3d. the pound : waſh 
and put it into a gallon of fair water, boil it to a Jelly, then ſtrain, 
and ſuffer it to cool, and you will find it a ſtrong Size. This may 
be uſed in white Japan alſo, inſtead of Ifing-glaſs-fize. When you 
intend to imploy any part of it about the buſineſs in hand, pur a 
proportionable quantity into an earthen pipkin, make 1t very hot, 
remove it then from the fire, and ſcrape into 1t as much Whiting 
as may only colour it ; mingle , and incorporate them well toge- 
ther with a clean Bruſh. With this whiten your Frame, Jobbing 
and ſtriking your Bruſh againſt it, that the Whiting may enter in- 
to every private corner and hollowneſs of its caryed work ; give it 
reſt and leiſure to dry. Melt S1ze again, and put in as much W hi- 
ting now as will render it in ſome degree thick ; with it whiten 
over your Frame ſeyen or eight times, or as you think beſt, ftrik- 
ing your pencil as aforeſaid; never forgetting this caution , to 
grant a through-drying time between every turn by the fire or Sun : 
but after the laſt, before tis quite dry, dip a clean bruſh in water, 
wet and ſmooth it over gently, and ruſh it ſmooth when dry if yor; 
find it neceflary. In the next place, with an inſtrument called : 
Gouge, no broader than a ſtraw, open the veins of the Carv«:! 
work, which your Whiting has choakt and ſtopt up. Laſtly, pro 
cure a fine rag wetted, with which and your finger gently with care 
ſmooth and water-plain it all over ; and when tis dry, tis in a ca- 
pacity to receiye your gold-fize ; of which in the following Para- 
graph. 
Of Gold and Silver-ſize for Burniſhing. 


Gold-ſ1ze is the chief ingredient that is concerned in this ſort of 
guilding, and tis a difficult task to find the true quantity of each 
diſtinct thing that is required to make up the compoſition ; and the 
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reaſon of it 1s this, becauſe you are compelled to vary and alter the 
proportions, as cach ſeaſon changes its qualities of moiſture and 
dryth; for the Summer demands a ſtronger S1ze than the Winter. 
The ino!t experienced, are uncertain, 'when they make the $1ze , 
whether twill anſwer their intentions, and ſuffer them to burniſh 
on it ; therefore to know infallibly how twill endure, they la 
ſyme of it on the corner of a Frame, and cover it with Gold or Sjl- 
ver ; now 1 1t does not burniſh well, but 1s rough, and inclined to 
ſcratch; add more greaſe or oyl, yet avoid too large a quantity. 
And ſeeing tis no calie matter to hit right, and nick the due re- 
quired mixture, | ſhall lay down ſeycral ways to make it, which I 
have not only experienced my ſelf, but are now practiſed by ſome 
of the chick Proficilors of it in London. 


The beit way ts make Silver-ſize 


Get in readineſs fine Tobacco-pipe-clay , grind it very ſmall; if 
vou plcafe, mix as much Lamblack as will turn it of a light ath- 
colour; add tov theſe a ſmall bit of candle-greaſe, grind 'em toge- 
ther extraordinarily fine, granting a mixture of fize aud water ; 
then try it as before direQcd. 


The beX CGola-(ize new in uſe. 


Take the beit Engliſh and French Bole-Armoniack an equal quan- 
tity, grind them very fincly on a Marble with water, then {crape 
into it a little candic-greaſe , :1ncorporate and grind all well toge- 
ther. Again, mix a {mall quantity of p>rthment-ſize with a dou- 
ble proportion of water, and tis all concluded. 


Another Size for Silver. 


Provide fine Tobacco-pipe-clay, grind a little black lead with it, 
caſt in ſome Caſtile-loap, grind all of them together , mixing them 
with a weak Size, as'we taught you in the laſt account of making 
Silver-117c. 
—_ A S1ze for Gold or Silver. 

Take two drams of Sallet-oyl, one dram of white wax, put 'em 
into a clean'gallipot, only diſſolve them on the fire; to theſe, two 
drams of black I.cad, and near a pound of Bole Armoniack, grind 
ail very fincly together, mixing with them alſo ſize and water. Re- 
member that 1 defire you never to grind more gold or filyer-lize, 
than will ſerve your preſent neceſlitics ; if you tranſgrels, and ima- 
g1n twill be ulctul another time, beheve me you'l be deceived 
when you come to make tryal : more ample and full directions ex- 
perience will dictate to you ; what follows, may be advantageous 
and nitructive 4 the preparation of your work. In order to gold- 
{izc it, 1t the iubject you are to work on be a carved Fraine, and 
you propole guilding 1t, take yellow Oaker, grind it finely with 
water, add a little weak S1ze to bind it ; when warm d, colour oyer 
your Frame, paſs by no part of 1t, permit 1t to dry lerfurely. 

To 
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To Gold-ſize your Frame. 

Employ either of the former Gold-11zcs, yet 1 am rather inclined 
to the firſt; melt it, lo that 1t be only blood-warm, Jiur it well 
with a fine bruſh; as for 1ts condition, let it be lomewiat thin. 
With this, fize oyer the Frame twice, but touch not the hollow 
places or deepelt parts of the Carying, where you cannot conye- 
niently lay your Gold, for the yellow colour firſt laid on 1s nearer 
in colour to the gold, ſo that it in guilding you miſs any, the tault 
will not ſo ſoon be diſcovered. Allow 1t a drying ſpace of four or 
five hours, and try if the gold will burnith on 1t : 1t not, alter your 
gold-f1ze, and do 1t over again, and when dry, thus cover it with, 


To lay on Gold for Burniſhing 


Having ſet your Frame on an Haſel, or fixt it in ſome other 
place, in an upright poſture that the water may run oft, and not 
ſettle in any of the hollowneſles, lay ſome leaves of Gold on your 
Cuſhion, which you are to hold in your left hand, with the Pallet 
and Pencil : alſo tis convenient to have a baſon of water at your 
feet ; as likewiſe dry Whiting, to rub your knite with ſome times, 
that the gold may not cling to it. All theſe being advantageouſly 
placed, and in readineſs, advance forward, and after this manner 
ſet upo* the work. Produce then a Swans-quill-pencil, or a larger 
tool of Camels-hair if the work require 1t : this being dipt in wa- 
ter, wet {o much of your Frame as will take up three or four 
leaves, beginning at the lower end, aſcending and guilding v P- 
wards, laying on whole leaves , or half, as your work calls for 
them, for your own intereſt contriving how you may beſtow 'em 
without waſte, which 1s the principal concernment a Guilder 
ought to be vigilant and circumſpect in; and that darling-metal, 
which we fooliſh Mortals covet, nay almolt adore, is certainly too 
pretious to be hviſhly conſumed, and unprofitably puff'd away. 
Then wet ſuch another part of your work, and lay on your gold, 
with your Pencil or Cotton preſſing it gently and cloſe. By theſe 
regular ſteps and motions haying guilded the two upright 1ides of 
your Frame, turn it, and proceed to operate atter the ſame man- 
ner by the remaining upper and under part. It your work be ſuffi- 
ciently moiſt, you'l perceive how lovingly the gold will embrace it, 
hugging and clinging to it, like thoſe inſeparable triends, Iron and 
the Loadſtone. I enjoyn you, after the guilding of one ſide with 
whole, or half leaves, or large pieces, as your work requires, to 
make a ſtrict enquiry, and review thoſe many little ſpots and pla- 
ces, which , like ſo many Errata, have eſcaped the Pencil, and 
may thus be regulated : Cut ſome leaves of gold into ſmall picces, 
and with a ſmaller pencil than before wet the unguilded parts, and 
take up bits of gold proportion'd to the places that ſtand in need of 
It; this laſt performance we call, Faulting. All thele things be- 
ing done, let 1t. ſtand till to morrow that time, and no longer, w_ 
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if you tranſgreſs, eſpecially in the Summer, you'l find it will not 


burniſh kindly, or recompenſe your trouble by giving you ample 
ſatisfaction. 


To Burniſh your Work. 


A dog's tooth was formerly lookt upon as the fitteſt inſtrument 
for this buſineſs ; but of late Aggats and Pebbles are mote highly 
eſteemed, being formed into the ſame ſhapes, for they not only 
have a fine grain and grect, which conduces to, and heightens the 
luſtre of the gold, but beſides it makes a quicker diſpatch, for by 
theſe means thoſe narrow tedious ſtroaks are prevented in this burs- 
niſhing, and 1s performed with greater expedition. Theſe Pebbles 
are each valued at ys. I do therefore preter and recommend 'em 
before dogs-teeth. Having burniſht ſo much of your work as you 
deſign, leave the ground of your Carving untoucht, and ſome 0- 


ther parts as you think beſt, which being rough in reſpect of the 
other, 1cts oft and beautifies the burniſhing: that which is not 
burniſht, muſt be matted or ſecured with Size, Seed-Lac-yatniſh, 
or Lacker, if you defire 1t deep-colourd; and pray confine it to 
this part only, let not your unſteddy hand wander or tranſgreſs its 
bounds, and upon no account approach the burniſhing. Then the 
work muſt be ſet off or repofſed with Lacker, mixt in a gallipot 
with Dragons-blood and Saffron, or a colour called, Ornator ; into 
which a fine pencil being dipt, with it touch the hollownefles of 
your Carving, the hollow veins of the leaves and foldage, if you 
1magin tis not deep enough, make it ſo by a repetition ; ſfome I 
know uſe Vermilion 1in S1ze, but I declare I am not reconciled to 
it, for tis not fo pleaſant and agrecable to the eye. 


1o lay oz Silver-ſizz. 


Take Silver-ſize that's newly ground and mixt with weak Size ; 
wari 1t as your Gold-f1ze was, and with a clean pencil, of a b1g- 
neſs ſuitable to the work, f1ze over the ſame once or twice. Let it 
dric, and if your Silver will burnifh on it, tis ſufficient ; but on 
the contrary, if 1t will not, we adviſe you to an alteration. Next, 
wet your work, lay on your Leaf-filver after the method for Gold 
direatly, without any alteration, and burnyſh it all over. 


Now before we part with this ſubject, I ſhall in brief lay down 
a few Rulcs to be obſerved by all Practitioners. And 

I. Let your Parchment-h7e be ſomewhat ſtrong, and keep it no 
confiderable time by you ; for twill not then be ſerviceable. 

2. Grind no more Gold or Silyer-hze, than what may ſupply 
your preſent neceſfities. 

3. Preſerve your work clean and free from duſt , before and af- 
ter tis gold-11zed, and guilded, otherwiſe twill be full of ſcratches 
in burniſhing. 

Laſtly, never attempt to whiten, gold-ſize, or burniſh it, in the 
time of a hard froſt; for your Whiting will be apt to peel off, the 


Gold 
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Gold and Silver-fize will freez in laying oi, Not to lay any thing 
of other misfortunes that attend the unſealonable operation. 
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CHAP. X X. 


To make good Paſte, fit to mould or raiſe Carved work oil 
Frames for Guilaing. 


| om hear 4 this to be utterly uſeleſs, on ſuppoſition thoſe 
& perſons who want Frames lived at London, or had any conye- 
nient commerce with, and conveyance from, that City ; becauſe 
Carved work is there done very cheap and well: but I conſult the 
wants of thoſe who cannot be ſupplied from thence, or any other 
place where Artiſts refide, who may aftord 'em at reaſonable rates. 
In this ſtrait and exigency , therefore carye your Frames your 
ſelf, after this method. If you underſtand Modelling, or defire to 
make Models on which your Moulds ſhall be caft; take good, 
tough, well tempered Clay, and with your tools model and work 
out any ſort of Carving which you fancie : lay it afide to drie in 
the ſhade, for either fire or Sun will crack 1t. When tis firmly dry 
and hard, and you intend to caſt the Moulds on the Models, oyl 
your models over with Linſeed oyl; work the paſte briskly be- 
tween your hands, clap it on, and preſs 1t down cloſe every where, 
that it may bea perfe& mould in every part; and tis no ſooner 
dried, than finiſhed. 
To make Paſte, 


Steep as much glew in water as will ſerve you at preſent, then 
boil it in the ſaid liquor ; make it ſtronger than any ſize, yet ſome- 
thing weaker than common melted glew : bruiſe and mix whiting 
very well with it, until tis as thick and conſiſtent as paſte or dough: 
knead it very ſtifly, wrapping it up in a double cloath, in which 
it may lie and receive ſome heat from the fire ; if you permit it tg 
he in the cold and harden, twill render it unſeryiceable. 


To make a Mould of any Carved Frame, thereby to imitate it in Paſte. 


Take a piece of paſte more or leſs according to the length or 
largeneſs of the leaves and flowers you take off; 'twould be idle 
and fruitleſs to take off the whole length, for you'l find one bunch 
of flowers, perhaps fix or eight times in one fide of a frame : ſo that 
one mould may ſerve all of that ſort, provided they are artificially 
united and joined together. Work then the paſte between your 
hands, clap 1t on that part of the frame which you defign to take 
a mould off; let there be paſte enough, that the back of the mould 
may be flat and even. Whule the mould is warm take it ffom the 
frame, and at the ſame inſtant with a weak glew fix it to a board 
that 1s larger than it ſelf. Thus may you take off any other ſmall 
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ſort of Carving, not only from the infide and edge, but any part of 


your frame, glewing all your moulds on little boards, and giving 
them ler{ure to drie and harden. 


Of placing Paſte or Carved work on Frames. 

Every Joyner can make frames for this purpoſe, which ſome 
times are very plain mouldings, either half round, ojee or flat ; for 
there may be ſome little hollowneſs and ojee, or what clſe you 
pleaſe, allowed of, on the ſides of the paſte-work. When your 
frames, paſte, and moulds are ready, oyl the moulds yery well with 
Linſeed-oyl, {triking the bruſh into every little corner, for this 
prevents the moulds ſticking to the paſte. Then'uſe as much warm 
paſte as will fill up the mould, work it again between your hands, 
and whillt it is thus warm, and in good temper, pur it into the 
mould, prefling all parts with your thumbs ; next, with a knife 
cut off the ſuperfluous paſte eyen with the top of the mould : turn 
out your newly faſhion'd carved work on your hand, and before it 
cools glew it, and the place tis deſign d for, with thin glew ; clap 
it on your work 1n the very place you intend 1t ſhall always abide, 
preſſing it gently. Then oyl your mould again, work your paſte, 
caſt and place it as before: this muſt be repeated, until the whole 
be accompliſhed, and the frame 1s to your content filled with 
carving. Grant it four or five days to dry in, after which time 
you may ſafely whiten 1t. On theſe ſorts of frames you may guild 
in oy], or burniſh, but to the latter it 18 chiefly accommodated. 
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CHAP. XXL 
Of [LACKERING. 


Ackers are compoſed ſeveral ways, and differ as yarioufly in 
their value and goodneſs, which admits of degrees, according 
to the method and materials out of which they are produced ; yet 
they have common to them all in which they univerſally agree, the 
famous ingredients, Spirit of Wine, and Seed or Lac-ſhell-yarniſh ; 
but their Colour and Tincture for all this difter extreamly. Some 
boil their Lacker, whilſt others (who are more in the right) are 
not beholding either to Fife or Sun. They who through igno- 
rance diffolve it by fire, are 1n the firſt place to be excuſed, as alſo 
when they cannot riſe to the price of good Spirits, ſtrong enough 
to difſolye the Seed or Shell-lacc without fire ; but becauſe ſome_ 
may be willing to faye charges, and others deſire indifferent Lacker 
only, take along with you directions for them both. 


TO 
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To mae common Lackey. 


Take one quart of Spirit, put it into a Pottle-bottle ; of Shel}- 
Lacc eight ounces, beaten {mall enough to enter the bottle; ſhake 
'em well together ; having ſtood till quite diffolyed, ſtrain it, and 
reduce to powder a ſmall quantity of Sanguis Draconis, which with 
a little Turmerick tied up in a rag put into it, grant it a days con- 
tinuance 1n that poſture, at your le1ſure hours ſhaking it. You may 
alter the colour, heighten or abate it, by adding or diminiſhing the 
quantity of the two latter ingredients. 


Andther ſort of Lacker. 


Uſe the ſame quantity of Spirit of Wine and Shell-Lacc as be- 
fore ; when difſblved, ftrain it ; but, to give ita tinQure, inſtead 
of common Dragons-blood and Turmerick, employ a very little 
Sanguis Draconis in drops, and Saffron dried ; which bruiſe, and 
cloath with a piece of linnen, and manage it as the other, by put- 
ting it into the veflel. If you defire the Lacker of a deeper or 
more copperiſh colour, add more Sanguis 5 if the contrary, Saffron. 
Theſe being ſhakt well, keep cloſe ftopt for your defigns. 


To make the beſt ſort of Lackey now uſed by the Guilders, 


Some uſe Shell-lacc-yarniſh only for this Lacker, but Seed-lacc i + 
much better, the compoſition of which you are taught in the 9c 
page. Take therefore of this ſeed-lace-varniſh , a quantity anfw:. 
rable to the Lacker, which give a tincture to after this manner 
Take the colour called Ornator, ground and reduced to a very tine 
dry powder ; mix 1t and ſome of the varniſh in a gallipot, {tir and 
diffolve it over a gentle fire ; after this confine 'em to a viol clo{-- 
ly ſtopt. Take likewiſe three or four ounces of Gambogiunt,which 
I would have bruiſed, diſſolved on the fire, and kept ina vial as thz 
other. To a quart of this varniſh, if you pleaſe, two penniworth of 
Saffron dried and bruiſed may be added ; to theſe, five or ſix ſpoon 
fuls of the Ornator, and a double portion of Gambogium-varath : 
being ſhaked well together, try it on a little bit of filver, or a {nall_. 
frame; 1f 1t appears too yellow, afford more from your Ornator, 
but if too red, from your Gambogium yaal : by theſe contrivances 
you may continue the mixture until you arrive at the true golden 
colour, which 1s the only excellence we defign and aim ar. 


To make a Lacker, that may be uſed without Fife or Sun. 


To a quart of the aforeſaid Lacker allow 2 penniworth of Ve: 
nice Turpentine ; mix and incorporate them very well. With this 
you may lacker any thing in the open Air, and although it way 
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look dull and miſty immediately after every lackering, that fright, 


that ſeeming diſcouragement, will quickly vaniſh ; that thin clou- 
dy vapour, will be diſſipated by its ſudden, and piercing luſtre. 


To lacker Oyl, Size; or Burniſht Silver. 


Let your Frame or work be warmed before you lacker it, and 
when ſome of your Lacker 1s poured into a large Gallipot, with a 
fine large Bruſh, that does not drop any of its hairs, made of Hogs 
or Camels-hair, be quick and paſs oyer the piece, carefully contriy- 
itig to miſs no part, or to repaſs another that has been already lac- 
kered ; but in a manner obſerye the ſame rules here, that are given 
for Japan, yet with theſe exceptions in lackering Carved work ; 
for then you mult be quick, and ſtrike or jobb your bruſh, thereby 
to cover the deep parts alſo: Be ſure to lay it thin and even, and 
preſently warm it by the fire whillt it looks bright, for by theſe 
means you may lacker it again in a quarter of an hour, warming ir 
before and after the operation. If two or three varniſhings will 
not produce a colour deep enough, oblige it with a fourth ; but re- 
member, if you ſhould careleſly do it too deep, all affiſtance will be 
inſignificant, and no remedy whatſoeyer will ayail you. 


To make Lackering ſpew like Burniſbt Gola, 


[If you are careful and neat in burniſhing your filyer, and have 
graced your Lacker, with a true gold-colour, have with an even 
hand laid it no thicker in one place than another ; then Matt and 
Repoſle it, as you do burniſht gold ; and unleſs narrowly ſurveyed, 
twill put a fallacy upon and decetye curious, diſcerning eyes. Mat- 
ting 1s only the ground-work of your Carving altered, or yarniſh- 
ing it deeper and more dull than the other part of the Frame : Re- 
poſling 1s done with Lacker and Ornator, (which latter the Drug- 
{ters ſell at 4d the ounce,) with theſe mixt, touch and deepen all 
the hollow deep places and veins of your work ; for it adorns and 
fets it off admirably well, by ite colour and reflection. 
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CHAP. XXIL | 
Of Guilding Metals 


Acquainted you before with a controverly betwcen the Guil- 

ders, concerning the Terms of Art, who denied the name of 
Guilding to that of Wood, and confined 1t to Metals only : upon 
which-account we promiſed you to treat of the latter too, and there- 
by comprehend both ; although tis no queſtion but one lates as juſt 
a claim to that title as the other. They are certainly fine 1nven- 
tions, that ſerve to pleaſe us with the ſhadow , when the ſubſtance 


can- 
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can't be purchaſed. Weare all of us great admirers ot Gold, and 
by conſequence muſt be enamoured with Guilding, which 1s {Þ 
nearly related to it. For Guilding 1s Gold in Mmiature, with which 
as with a golden Ray, we beautify and adorn our viler Metals. Its 
preparation therefore mult firſt be diſcoyered, before we can pro- 
ceed to the uſe and performance: 


To prepare Gold. 


Take Leaf, or fine Ducket-gold, which 1s more excellent for this 
uſe, of either what quantity you pleaſe ; but be ſure that the 
Ducket be beaten very thin : put the gold, and as much quick-fil- 
veras will juſt cover it, into a gallipot. Let them ſtand half an 
hour, preſently after the mixture ſtirring them with a ſtick. This 
time being expired, ſtrain 'em through a piece of leather, {queez- 
ing with your hand, till you have brought out as-much quick-filver 
as will be forc't through by all your induſtry. Now that which 
remains in the leather looks more hke filver than gold, yet tis 
that, and that alone which muſt be employed in the ſucceedin 
operation 

| To guild Silver, Copper, Braſs, or Princes-metal. 

Whatſoever you deſign for guilding, ſhould be firſt well ſcrubbed 
with a Wier-bruſh, ſold by the Tron-mongers. Wet the piece with 
water or beer, and continue ſcrubbing and wetting it, until all filth 
and dirtineſs be fetcht off, that the rwo metals may more cloſely 
hug and embrace each other. This being cleans'd, make ready 
quick-filyer, by mixing it with a very {mall quantity of Aqua for- 
tis in a vial, which ſhould always ſtand by you ; three or four 
drops only of Aqua fortis, is ſufficient I aflure you for an ounce of 
quick-filyer. With this quicken your work, that is, with your 
finger or a fine rag rub this mixture on your metal, till tis all oyer- 
filvered or toucht with the ſaid quick-hlver. This done, call for 
your gold formerly prepared, and with an 1ron-tool or little knife 
fit for the purpoſe, ſpread or overlay the whole work, being care- 
ful to miſs no part, under the penalty of doing that place over 
again, after you have given 1t an heat over a fire , which you 
muſt do when the gold 1s laid, to compel the Mercury or quick: 
filyer to evaporate and flie away, leaving the gold fixed and adher- 
ing cloſe to the piece. But before you give it a through heat, let 
it have two or three little heats, that you may with a hair-bruſh, 
like that of a comb, dab and ſpread your gold, which by the little 
warmth you gave it, makes the quickſilver alſo more ready to 
ipread. After theſe two or three yiſits made to the fire, give it the 
thorough-heat at firſt mentioned : then take 1t from the fire, and 
with a {crub-bruſh, that has never been roucht with quickfilyer, 
clean it, as you did in the beginning. Now, 1t you perceive any 
{por of quickfilver untoucht, you muſt lay your gold upon it again: 
when tis cleaned with the ſcratch-bruſh, you may after this man- 
ner heighten its colour, if you think conyenient, 


ip. | Take 
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Take of Salt, Argal, and Brimftone, an equal quantity ; mix 
them with as much fair water as will cover the thing when put in- 
to it ; boil them over the fire, and having tied your guilded work 
to a ſtring, put it into the boiling liquor for a little ſpace, looking 
on it every minute, and when it has acquired a colour that: pleaſes 
you, dip 1t in cold water, and the whole is finiſhed. But Mill if 
you would have the work more rich and laſting, you may again 
quicken it with quickfilver and aqua fortis, and guild it over again 
after the former method, and repeat it ſo often, if you plcaſe, till 
your gold lies as thick as your nail upon the metal. 


Another way to guild Silver, Braſs, or Princes-metal, 


Firſt, bruſh oyer your filver with Aqua fortis, then quicken your 
work with Mercury as before taught. Let your gold be beaten 
thin, and put into a Crucible, with juſt ſo much quickfilver as will 
cover it, and let it ſtand till it begin to blubber: then ſtrain it 
through a piece of leather as before, and the quickfilyer will go 
through and leave your gold, but diſcoloured, as hath been faid : 
then lay it on with an iron-tool, and in eyery thing do as you were 
taught in the other guilding. 


Another way to heal, or heighten, the Colour of” your Gola. 


Take Sal Armoniack, Salt-petre , Sandiver, Verdigreece, white 
and green Vitriol, grind them with white-wine vinegar, which lay 
all over your work; then lay 1t on a fire,and give it a {mall heat that 
may make it {moak, and then take it off and quench it in urine. 


To take off Gold from any guilt Ig without the damage of one, or loſs of 
The OFPer. 


Put as much Sal Armomack, finely beaten, into Aqua fortis, as 
will make it thick like a Paſte ; ſpread your Plate all over with it, 
put it into the fire, give it a thorough heat, neal it, or make it red 
hot ; then quench it in fair water, and with a ſ{crub-bruſh ſcratch 
and {crub the Plate very well, which will fetch offall the gold into 
the water. After a little time ſtanding quietly, pour off your wa- 
ter, and the gold will be to your fatisfaQion found at the bottom : 
ifall the gold be not come oft, do the ſame again. As for cleanſing 
this plate, or any other, which we call, Boiling of filver, firſt, make 
your plate red hot, let it ſtand till tis cold ; then mix Argal and 
Salt with water, when it boils , put in your plate, keeping it there 
for a quarter of an hour : take it out, and when waſhed and rinſed 
in fair water, youl perceive by its beauty that tis ſufficiently 
changed. 

To Sibver-over Braſs or Copper, as the Clockmakers do their Dzal-plates. 


Having Leaf or burnt-ſilyer in readineſs, put it-into as much 
Aqua fortis as will cover it; after an hours ſtanding pour off the 
Aqua fortis as clean as may be from the filyer; waſh the filver 

| three 
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three or four times with water, let it dry; and then mix it with 
one part of fine Argal to three of filver, with a little fait water. 
When you make uſe of it, rub it on the work with a cork, until tis 
all ilvered, and lie 4s fair as you could wiſh. Next, dry it wel) 
with a linnen cloth, and having made it warm, wafh it over three 
or four times with the beſt white varniſh, ſpoken of in this book, 
and 1t will not fail to ſecure it from Tarniſhing, and other injuries: 


To guild Iron, Braſs,or Steel, with Leaf-gold or Silver. 


If you are to guild Braſs or old Iron, ' you muſt cleanſe it very 
well with a Scratch-bruſh, before you hatch. or goild on it ; but 
for new Iron or Steel, after you have. filed it. very ſmooth, take 
a hatching-knife , (which is only a knife with a ſhort blade and 
long handle,) and hatch yoitr work all oyer neatly ; then give it an 
heat, whilſt it looks blew, or-a charcoal fire, from whence take it 
and lay on your gold or filyer, arid with a.fanguine-ſtone burniſh it 
down a little ; then give it the fame heat and burniſh it all oyer. 
Thus may you repeat three br :four, -or half a dozeri, or a dozen 
times if you pleaſe, ſtill obſerving to give: it the fame heat before 
and after you lay on your gold or filyer, and burniſh it. This leaf- 
pold and filyer 1s much thicker than the orher, and four times as 
dear. | 

To refine Silver. 


Take Silyer, be it never ſo coarſe, and melt it ini a melting-pot, 
then caſt it into water, to make it hollow ; after tis cold take it. 
out and dry it, mixing one ounce of Salt-petre to a penni-weight of 
Antimony, (ſo proportionably greater quantities, if you have occa- 
fion.) Thele with your Silver confine again to a melting-pot, co- 
vering that with another, very cloſely luting them together with 
loam, niade of clay and horſe-dung. The two pots being thus ce- 
mented, put 'em ints the fire, and give them! a very ſtrong heat, 
after which reniove them to a cooling place. Break the pot when 
cold, and you'll perceive the filyer fine at the bottom, but the 
ſcorio and droſs on the upper part like a cinder. Copper may be 
ſeparated from Gold after the ſame manner. 


To ſeparate Gold and Silver, thhen incorporated, with Aqua fortis. 


Take as much Aqua fortis duplex, as will ſomething more than 
cover your metal, in a ſtrong vial or parting-glaſs. Put it on 
ſand over a gentle fire at firſt, with the glaſs open and unſtopt ; 
for if tis cloſed twill break in pieces, as may alfo a fierce fire at the 
beginning : by degrees therefore increaſe its heat, till you make 
the Aqua fortis fimper and boil 5 continue ſo doing, till your me- 
tal be diſſolved. This done, pout the Aqua fortis gently into wa- 
ter ; the filver will inviſibly go along with it, but the gold remain 
at the bottom of the glaſs; which gold, when well waſhed with 

S z water. 
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water, you may melt down, or preſerve for guilding metals, by 
mixing it with quickfilyer, and ſtraining the latter through lea- 
ther, as you were inſtructed by Leaf and Ducket-gold. 

Now to reduce the filyer into its former body which appears 
to be a water, and ſo would remain many years, unleſs you take 
this method for its alteration ; pour the ſaid water-(wherein your 
filver is floating like undiſcernable Atoms) into a copper veſſel , if 
in any other, put in copper-plates ; and immediately all the fi1- 
ver w1ll repair to'the copper, like an army to their poſts at beat 
of drum, ſo that'in two or three hours time (that ſmall parcel of 
filver, which hath been ſeparated into parts more innumerable 
than the Turks army will be this Campagne) you'l find all hanging 
and clinging ſo loyingly to the copper, and as loth to part as we 
from our Miftrefles, tho they're ſometimes more unconſtant to us 
than the filver 1s to the copper, for -nv- other metal can tempt it 
to the ſame compliance. - :'The ſame filyer ſo gathered you may 
uſe for filyering - any metal; doing. with it as 1s here taught of 
the gold, or inſtead of leaf-or burnt filyer diffolyed in Aqua for- 
tis, as was before ſaid in Clockmakers filyering. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIIL 


His moſt ingenious way of Painting juſtly claims applauſe and 
T admiration, if skill and dexterity are called to the pertor- 
mance : Where theſe two combine, beauty and perfection muſt 
dance attendance. Tis a pleaſant, infinuating Art ; which, under 
a pretty diſguiſe betrays us into a miſtake : We think a piece of 
Limning lies before us, bur more ſtri&t enquiries will eyince, that 
tis Mezzo-tinto at the bottom; Who can be diſpleaſed to be fo 
innocently deluded, and enamoured at the ſame time ? Tis female 
policy at once to raviſh and deceive the eyes, and we not only ca- 
reſs the cheat, but are in loye with the 1mpoſtor too. This man- 
ner of Painting is lookt upon to be the Womens more peculiar 
province, and the Ladies are almoſt the only pretenders ; yet with 
modeſty and ſubmiſſion I may adventure to affirm, that I haye not 
had the good fortune to meet with one of an hundred, that had an 
excellent command of the Pencil, or could deſeryedly be ſtiled a 
Miſtreſs of this Art ; yet tis certainly no uneaſie task to arrive to 
a great height in it : but we are overſtockt with no leſs conceited 
than ignorant Teachers, well qualified to deface a Print, and ſpoil 
the colours, who abuſe thoſe young Ladies that defire inſtruQtions; 
perſwading 'em to the damage of their purſes, and loſs of their time 
to attempt that which they are notable ſo much as to aſſiſt 'em in. 
This is a ſufficient inducement to perſwade my ſelf, that theſe 
Rules will be acceptable ; tho I know very well that I have raiſed 
a diſcourſe on a ſubje& with which the world 1s very well acquain- 
ted, yet by way of requital I ſhall make greater diſcoveries than 
the famous Miſtreſs of 1t eyer pretended to communicate; in a 
word, I promiſe to diſplay it 1n its perfe&tion, 


I conceive tis requiſite to adyiſe you, firſt, in the eletion of 
Prints, Frames, and Glaſs ; of each in their order. Mezzo-tinto 
Prints are to be preferred before all others, being more fit and ſui- 
table for Painting than thoſe that are engraved, for in theſe all the 
Itroaks of the Graver are plainly viſible ; but the other, if done 
with a neat and careful hand, on a good, fine-grounded print, can 
hardly be diſtinguiſht from Limning. Confider, that ſome of theſe 
Prints are of a coarſe ground, others of a fine : the firſt are diſcer- 
nible, for they ſeem to be rough, and workt as it were with the 
pricks of a Pen ; but the latter hath ſoft and fine ſhadows, like a 
Ptece neatly wrought in Indian ink, or a picture 1n black and white. 

T -  Ob- 
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Obſerve farther what paper they are drawn upon ; for if it be too 
thick, which you may foreſee by wetting a corner of it with: wa- 
ter or your tongue, and it paſs not through the paper preſently, 
then conclude tis not for your purpoſe ; but on the contrary, the 
thin and ſpungy paper muſt be elected : Their yalue 1s enhanced 
by the different ſize and goodneſs of each Print ; ſome may be af- 
forded for {1x pence or a ſhilling, others for 18d. or more. 

Your Glaſs ought to be thin, white, and well poliſht, ſuch as is 
made for Looking-glafſes. All blewiſh, red, green, and window- 
glaſs, cannot be allowed of here, you muſt altogether deſpife and 
caſhier it ; for if you paint on either of theſe, eſpecially window- 
glaſs, your colours can neyer appear fair and beautiful. 

Your Frames for glaſs-painting are uſually made of ſtained Pear- 
tree, with narrow mouldings for little pieces, which increaſe in 
bredth, as the fize of your pifture does in largeneſs; they are 
made with Rabets, and are affordcd for 6,8, and 12 pence, or more, 
according to their ſeveral dumenfions. 

Another ſort of Frames F recommend to you, moſt proper for 
thoſe Prints which you paint without glaſs, called Straining- 
frames : If you defire to have them Carved, Guilded, or black, or- 
der them to be made flat, and eyen, without a Rabet on the back- 
fide, halfan inch leſs than the edge of the Cutt, every way ; which 
is apt to rend when 1t undergoes the trial of ſtraining. This mi. 
chance is occaſioned by the ſharp edge of the Plate, which almoſt 
cuts the paper when tis printed: If you approve of black Frames, 
command the Frame-maker to work them half round with Pear- 
tree; would you ſtain, _ them, guild or raiſe their carved 
work ; this Book will ſufficiently inform and dire& you. Thus 
much of theſe things in particular; 4 ſhall now proceed to give a 
catalogue of ſuch Colours as may be afliſtant to you in this buki- 
neſs, together with the Oyls, and their ſeveral prices ; as alſo dire- 
&ions to make drying Oyl, and yarious ſorts of Varniſh for Paint- 
ing. And firſt, the names of your colours, and their value, as they 
are commonly ſold ready prepared, take in the yery order that 
they are placed on your Pallet. | 

Flake White, finely ground in Nut-oy], 1s fold at 2s. the pound. 
Whirte-lead, ground 1n the ſame oyl, 1s. per pound. 

Yellow and brown Oaker, finely ground in Linſeed oy1, 1s vended 
_ for 2d. the ounce. 

Yellow or Dutch Pink may be afforded, when ground, at the 
ſame rate. 

Brown or glafing-Pink 1s indeed yery dear, the bigneſs of a Nut- 
neg grinded will ſtand you in 6d. 

Fine Lake will coft as much. 

Light and brown Red, are only yellow and brown Oaker burnt ; 
tis 2d. the ounce ready ground. 

Italian Terravert,is not much uſed in this Painting,though very 
much 1n all others ; tis dearer ſometimes than at others. 


Umber 
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Uniber, Collins-Earth; Ivory, blew black, are afforded at the or: 
dinary price when ground, which 1s 3d. the ounce. 

Diſtilled Verdegreas ground, you may have at the fame rate 
with Brown Pink and Lake; but theſe three eolours 1 would ad- 
viſe you to purchaſe by the Ounce, and grind 'em your {elf, if it 
will ftand with your convemency ; for the Colour-Grocers will af 
ford theſe cheaper by the Ounce than Dram. Its price 1s 1s. the 
Ounce ; indifferent brown Pink, and Lake, for *the ſame value : 
but that which 1s more pure and fine, 1s 1s. 6d. 2s. and 2s. 6d. or 
-more, as they excell in goodneſs. 

Some Colours are in powder, which you muſt of neceflity have 
by you, and ſhould mix and temper on your Pallet, as you ſhall 
have occaſion to uſe them. | 

The firſt is Vermilion, uſually ſold at 44. the Ounce. 

Carramine, being the fineſt and moſt excellent Red, 1s ſometimes 
vended for 31. the Ounce. wh 

For Blews, the beſt fine Smalt 1s to be bought for 4 or ys. the 

ound. | 
: Blew Bice, uſeful only in making green colours, may be gotten 
for 4.d. or 6d. an Qunce. | 

Ultramarine, the richeſt blew in the world, bears ſeveral prices : 
the deepeſt and beſt will coft 6 or 7 Guinea's, bit then it muſt be 
extraordinary fine ; other ſorts are expoſed for 2 or 41. the Ounce, 
which is very good too, and fit for this uſe ; ſome again for 20s. 
the ſame quantity, and may ſerye for Painting, but tis too coarſe 
for glazing. Ls 

Yellow and pale Maſticott, which 18 fineſt, free from greet, With 
the brighteſt colour, is the beſt. If it proye coarſe, grind or waſh 
it a little on a clean ſtone ; tis ſold for 2d. the Ounce. 

Red Orpiment you muſt mix with drying Oyl ; this too is af- 
forded for 2d: the Ounce. 

Theſe are the Colours uſeful in Painting, with which you may 
exactly imitate and hit any colour whatſoever, by different ways 
and methods of mixture. Their price alſo I haye given you, if 
you buy them in ſmall parcels ; but if you furniſh your ſelf with 
greater quantities at one time, you l find the purchaſe more cheap, 
and cafie. Obſerve, that fix of theſe are tranſparent or glazing 
colours, viz. Brown Pink, fine Lake , Carramine, fine Smalt, Ul- 
tramarine, and Diſtilled Verdegreas. 


To waſh, or make any of the Powders wery fine. 


You muſt have four or five large Wine-glafſes by you, and two 
or three quarts of clear water. Fill one of your glaſſes with it : 
put 1n half an Ounce, or as much of your colour as you intend to 
waſh ; ſtir it well about with your knife, permit it to ſtand no 
longer than while you could count or tell forty ; for in this ſhort 
{pace of time all the coarſe will fink and ſettle to the bottom, the 
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finer remains floating in the water, which convey and pour off in- 
to another glaſs, leaving the coarſe part behind. Let the veſlel, 
with the fine colour and water, ſtand till next day, by which time 
that alſo will ſettle to the bottom of the water. This being pour- 
ed off, take out the colour; place it on a clean ſmooth Chalk- 
ſtone, to ſoak and drink up the water; and when tis dry, paper it 
up for your bulineſs. 


. Of OTLS. 


It remains, that to this account of Colours, we ſubjoyn that of 
Oyls, which muſt be ſerviceable to us in the Art of Painting. 

The firſt of theſe 1s Linſeed Oyl, fold at 8d. the quart. 

Nut-Oyl, to be purchaſed at 16 or 18d. the like quantity. 

Oyl of Turpentine 1s afforded for leſs than 8d. the pound. 


Drying-Oyl, will ſtand you in 2d. an Ounce at the Colour-ſhops, 
and Fine-yvarmiſh 29. which in my OPINION 18 too dear - and there- 


fore, if you'l give your ſelf the trouble, Tle bc at the pains to in- 
ſtru& you, how to make either ſort. 


To make the be## Drying-Oyl. 


Mix a little Letharge of Gold with Linſced-Oyl, for a quarter 
of an hour boil it; 1f youd haye it ſtronger, continue boiling it, 
but not too much neither, leſt it prove over-thick and unſervicea- 
ble. 


Another more ordinary. 


Bruiſe Umber and Red-lead to powder, mix 'em with Linſeed- 
oyl, and for boiling follow the direCtions foregoing. When this 
Oyl has ſtood a day or two, and you find a skin oyer it, know then 
for certain tis at your ſeryice. 


To make V arniſhes for theſe Prints, or Piftures in oyl. 


Put an Ounce of Venice-Turpentine into an earthen pot, place it 
over a fire, and when diffolyed and melted thin, add to it two oun- 
ces of oyl of Turpentine ; as ſoon as they boil rake off the pot, and 
when the varniſh 1s cool, keep it ina glaſs-bottle. This and all 
other varniſhes ought to be ſtopt cloſe, and ſecured from the ap- 
proaches and damage of the Air. With this you may varniſh your 
Prints on glaſs or others, to render them tranſparent ; -this is what 
the Shops ſell for fine yarniſh : ſhould your yarniſh be too thick, 
relieye it by an addition of Oyl of Turpentine. 


Another more excellent Varniſh either for Piitures in oyl, or making Prints 
tranſparent. 


Incloſe fix ounces of the cleareſt, white, well-pickt Maſtick fine- 
ly powdered, 1n a bottle with fixteen ounces of oyl of Turpentine ; 
{top and ſhake them well together, till they are incorporated. Then 
hang the bottle ina yeflel of water, but not ſo deep as to touch the 
botom ; boil the water for halfan hour, in which ſpace you muſt 


take 
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take it out three or four-times to ſhake it ; if you'd have 1t ſtron- 
ger, boil it a quarter ofan hour more. I could give you a greater- 
number of Recipe's; but 'twill be too irkſome, tedious, and unne- 
ceſlary, ſeeing theſe will preſerve your pitures, and are as good in 
_ their kind as any Varniſhes whatſoever. 


—_—— 


CHAP. XXIV. 
To lay Prints on Glaſs. 


Aving at large treated of the Colours, Oyls, and other miateri- 
als required in this work ; I proceed to inſtrutt you how the 
Prints themſelves muſt be laid on Glaſs Firſt therefore let your 
' Prints be ſteeped in warm water flat-ways, for four or five hours, 
or more, if rhe paper be thick : provide then a thin pliable Knife, 
with it ſpread Venicc-Turpentine thin andeven oyer the glaſs, and 
with your finger dab and touch it all over, that the Turpentine 
way appear rough. Next, take the Print out of the- water, lay it 
or a clean Napkin very evenly, and with another preſs every part 
of it lightly, to ſuck and drink up the water of it ; afterwards 
lay the print on the glaſs by degrees, beginning at one end, ſtroak- 
ing outwards that part which 1s faſtning to the glaſs, that between 
it and the Print no wind or water may lurk and hide it {elf, which 
you muſt be careful of, and never fail to ſtroke out. Then wet the 
backſide of the print, and with a bit of ſpunge or your finger rub it 
over lightly, and the paper will role off by degrees ; but be careful, 
and avoid rubbing holes, eſpecially in the lights, which are moſt 
tender : and when you haye peeled it ſo long, that the Print ap- 
Pears tranſparent on the backſide, let it dry for two hours; next, 
varniſh it cyer with Maſtick or Turpentine-yarniſh four or five 
times, or 1o often, till you may clearly ſee through it. Afﬀeer 2 
nights time for drying, you may work on it. 


To lay Prints, either graved, or Mez20-tinto's, in ſuch manner, that you may 
role off all the paper, and leave the ſhadow behind. 


Soak the Print in water, dry 1t with a cloath, ſpread on thc 
glaſs oyl of Maſtick: and ſome Turpentine, and lay on the print 
upon it, exa&ly as before. When tis almoſt dry, bruſh off the pa- 
per with a bruſh, and youl find none but the inky, ſhadowed part 
remain : then do this as the former with Maſtick-varniſh, which 
preſerve dry and free from duſt, until you are at leifure ro paint 
_ uponit. | 

To prepare Prints without glaſs or ſtraining-frames. 

When your prints are ſteeped fufficiently in water, lay them on 
a {mooth, wet Table, with the print-fide downwards, and rub 'em 
thin as before for glaſs. Next, with common paſte, do the back- 
fide of your frame, and paſte on your print while wet : giye it lei- 
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ſure to dry, and then yarniſh it on both ſides four or five times 


with Maſtick or Turpentine-varniſh, until tis ſo tranſparent, that 


you may ſee the Picture as plain on the back as foreſide. Laſtly, 
allow it a day or two for drying. 


Of the poſt ure and poſition of the Prints, and thoſe that paint them. 


I may now very reaſonably ſuppoſe, that all things are in readi- 
neſs, and that nothing may hinder us from ſetting about the work 
in earneſt. Moſt Ladies that have practiſed this Art have 
made uſe of an uneaſfie poſture for themſelves, and a diſadyantagi- 
ous ſituation for their piece: for they generally ſtand to it when 
the windows are high, againit which they place the Print ; but 
whofoever ftands, cannot ſo fteddily niove the hand and pencil as 
the perſon that fits down. T adviſe you therefore to a Table Ha- 
ſel, very like to, and not improperly called, a Reading-desk; only 
with this difference, That where the Panel or back-hoard for the 
book is, there our Painting-desk may be all open, with three or 
four wiers pendant-wile, ts keep the pitture from falling through, 
and a narrow ledge at the bottom to ſupport 1t. Beſide theſe, ] 
would have little holes made equally diſtant on both fides of the 
Desk, as tis remarkable m Painters Haſels, that by pegs or pins, 
and a narrow ledge laid upon them, T may raife my Picture higher 
or lower, as it beft ſuits with my conveniency. Being thus fixt, 
lay a ſheet of very white paper behind the pifture on the table, and 
you'l find it much better, and more conyemiently placed than a- 
gainfſt the window. 


How to paint a Mezzo-tints-Laydskip on Glaſs, or otherwiſe. 


The firſt thing to be attempted in this work, whether Landskip 
or others, is Glazing all thoſe places that require it; and if you 
defire they ſhould he thin, and drie quickly, (as they ought to do,) 
mix varniſh when you lay them on, and in four hours time they'l 
be ready for the reception of other colours. In Landskip, you 
ſhould firſt glaze the neareſt and great trees, and ground 'em with 
brown Pink, or, if you fancie them greener, add diſtilled Verde- 
greas. The trees, that are to appear with a lively, beautiful green, 
as alſo the leaves and weeds, that are in ſome piQtures, muſt be gla- 
zed with Dutch-Pink, and diftill'd Verdegreas ; the trees farther 
off, with Verdegreas alone ; the halls, mountains, and trees, at the 
greateſt diſtance of all, remember to glaze with fine Smalt, a little 
Lake, and Verdegreas, all thinly mixt with varniſh. As for the 
Skie, although ſeveral Miſtrefles praiſe and teach the cutting of 
ir out from the pi&ture, and painting 1t on the glaſs, I do by no 
means allow of 1t, for 1t agrees not with the eye, but makes that 
part which ſhould ſeem more diftant, appear too nigh and before 
the reſt; ina word, 1t ſpoils and diſparages the whole piece. I can- 
not ſuggeſt to my ſelf anyeaſon for this fooliſh contriyance, unleſs 
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a ſenſe of their inabilities to paint 'em beautifully, ohliges thein to 
cominit ſo great an abſurdity. Take then Ultramarine; vr, tor 
want of that, fine Smalt ; mix it thin with varniſh, and plize it 
over two or three times with a clean large Pencil, and © very ſwift 
ſtroak ; for if you re tedious, 1t will dry 1o- faſt, that vou cannot 
poſſibly lay it even. It the Landskip be adorned with Figures, 
Buildings, Rocks, Ruins, or the like, they require finiſhing firſt of 
all. The mixture of colours for thele things conſiſts chiefly of 
white, black, and yellow, ſometimes a tincture of red ; but the 
management and compoſition of them T leave to your inclination, 
fancy, and experience : yet I would have you confider, that all your 
Colours for this fort of Painting ought to be extraordinary light. 
Now to finiſh the Trees, Ground, and Sky, and the reſt of the pj- 
ture, begin as before with the greateſt or neareſt trees, and with 
yellow Pinke and white, paint over the lighteſt leaves ; but with a 
darker colour of Pink, and 2 little Smalt, do neatly over the dark- 
eſt and outward leaves with a ſmall pencil dipt in varniſh. Thoſe 
trees you would have beautiful, paint with a mixture of yellow 
Maſticott, Verdegreas, and white; the darker parts with Pink, 
Verdegreas, and white; as thole trees alſo which you glazed with 
Verdegreas only, they being mixt very light with white. But to 
finiſh the skie and foreskip; if any clouds appear, touch them 
with varniſh and light colour, made of white, yellow Oaker, and 
Lake: With theſe ikewiſe touch the lighteſt parts of hills, and 
towns, at the remoteſt diſtance ; then mix Smalt and White as 
light as you can conveniently,and paint over the skie ; add to theſe 
a tin&ture of Lake, and do over the darker clouds: Let your co- 
lours lie thin, and even; if the whole be finiſhed, grant it time to 
drie in. If you would have your Picture look more ſtrong, brisk, 
and lively, ſet 1t againſt the light, or on the Haſel as before; and 
although tis painted all oyer, you may perceive the ſhadows and 
lights through it ; 1t not, what you painted before will guide you. 
Paint then your skie and forefight with the fame bur lighter co- 
lours than before, and ſo eyery thing elle reſpectively. 
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CHAP. XXV. 
To Paint a piece of figures, as Men,IVomen, &gc. 


TN painting a Face, the firſt thing required is, if there are any 
deep ſhadows, to glaze and touch them thinly with Lake, brown 
Pink, and Varniſh ; alſo the white ſpeck and black ball, or fight of 
the eye, as the Print will dire& you; the round white ball of a 
convenient colour too. If you make the lips of a delicate red, 
glaze them with Carramine, or Lake: For the reſt of the face, be- 
gin with the dark fide, and paint the ſhadows with a colour more 
V-% red 
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red than ordinary, for which Vermilion, yellow Pink, and white; 
are moſt proper ; where note, that all yarniſh is forbid in painting 
fleſh-colours, except what 1s uſed in glazing the ſhadows: if you 
ſhould mix varniſh, the inconvenience will be, that the colours 
will dric ſo faſt, that you cannot {weeten the ſhadows with the 
fleſh. Then give ſome touches on the ſtrongeſt lights of the face, 
as the top of the noſe, forchead, and by the eyes, mouth, and chin, 
with a colour made of white, pale Maſticott , or yellow Oaker, 
and a little vermilion, and mixed according to the complexion in- 
tended ; then mix that colour a thought darker, and lay it on all 
the face, that was not painted before, very carefully ; yet for the 
mouth, and cheeks, ſomewhat redder. Next, with a fine clean 
pencil, that has been uſed and worn a little, hatch and ſweeten all 
your fleſh-colours and ſhadows {weetly together, cleanfing the pen- 


cil as often as tis requitite. Cheeks too pale, or any other part, 
may be regulated with ſuitable. colours, whilſt the piece is moiſt 


and wet. For {warthy complextons, mix the fleſh-colour with 
white, yellow or brown Oaker, and light red, with ſhadows agree- 
able. I requeſt you to obſerve the fame method in painting breaſts, 
hands, or naked bodics, as for the face : When any of theſe are drie, 
you may go over-them again, by which ſecond painting you may 
effectually mix your colours to your humor. Laſtly, be ever care- 
ful, that your pencil be ſteddily guided , without the leaſt flip or 
treſpaſs upon lines and features of a diſagreeing colour. 


To Paint Hair. 


Tis not convenient 1n this Painting to uſe Varniſh or Colours 
neer ſo dark as the life, tor the Print will darken it: as for example; 
Suppoſe I were to paint an head of Hair that 1s black, I would mix 
white, black, red Oaker, with a touch of Lake or light red, all which 
may produce an aſh-colour ; and the air or Peruke being coloured 
with 1t, will repreſent a natural black. Now to make the curles 
ſhew ſtronger, touch the lighteſt parts with a lighter colour, and 


the darkeſt with the contrary ; all which you may ſee through, if 
they are not laid too thick. 


To paint Drapery or Garments. 


To paint a piece of Drapery or Cloath, of a broken colour, you 
muſt take care of its mixture ; yet you are to make three degrees 
of the faid colour, that 1s one, the yery colour, another more light, 
the third darker : this laſt is for the darkeſt folds, the lighteſt tor 
the lighteſt pleats, and the colour between both for the other part 
of the garment ; ſweeten the colour with a worn pencil, that the 
folds may not lie hard. If you have a mind to embroider a gar- 
ment, make fringe, or any other parts with ſhell or powdered 
Gold or Styer, mix then your metals with gum-water, and with a 


fine 
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fine pencil hatch or embroider your flowers, and rouch the fringes; 
or what elſe beſt pleaſes you, before you either glaze or paint the 
garment you deſign to adorn, after this manner. 


How to paint changeable Drapery. 


Imagine that your garment to be painted had 1ts ground purple, 
and the lights yellow ; take then a fine pencil dipt in varniſh, and 
with yellow Maſticott touch thinly all the ghteſt parts of your 
folds ; 1f there be occaſion repeat 1t, for your colour muſt be very 
thin with yarniſh : when dre, glaze it all oyer with Lake and Ul- 
tramarine, or Smalt with yarniſh once or twice, and let it drie ; 
then mix three degrees of a purple colour, one of Lake, Smalt, and 
White, and lay them on, as the laſt Paragraph directs you. 


To paint ſeveral ſorts of Red Drapery ; and, firſt, of the Fineſt. 


Take Carramine, and mix it thin with varniſh alone; glaze 
over your garment once, 1t you d haye it yery beautiful, two hours 
after do the ſame again ; and when that is drie, with yermilion and 
white, or vermilion only, you may paint all except the dark 
ſhadows, which ſhould have red. If you can ſee through the co- 
lour when drie, the lighteſt folds, touch them over with clcar 
white, and they will appear more rich and ornamental. 


Another Red near the ſame; 


Grind Lake very finely in oyl, temper it well with drying oyl 
and yarniſh; with this glaze over your Drapery two or three 
times, and when tis dry, paint the lighteſt with white, the darkeſt 
with light or brown red, the reniainder with yermilion. 


Other Reds more ordinary, without Glazing. 


Mix vermilion and white, and paint the ſtrongeſt lights with it: 
the dark ſhadows with a light or dark red, and the reſt with ver- 
milion. For the lighteſt folds, mix light red and white; for the 
dark pleats, brown red ; for the reſt, light red only. 


To paint the beſt Blew, and glaze with Ultramarine. 


Mix Ultramarine with thick Nut-oyl ; but if you cannot wait 
and attend its drying two or three days, then inſtead of oyl uſe 
varniſh, and glaze your garment three or four times over, letting it 
dry between eyery turn ; when tis drieq, make three degrees of 
Smalt and White very light, and with the cleareſt white do the 
lighteſt folds, and the reſt as directed in the other colours. If you . 
are unwilling to beſtow Ultramarine upon it, you may after the 
ſame method glaze with fine Smalt, and yarnith it as often as with 
the former, and paint 1t with White and Smalt : An indifferent 
Blew 1s made with White and Smalt, mixt in ſeyeral degrees with- 


out glazing. | 
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To glaze and paint the beſt Purple-Drapery. 


Glaze the garments thin, once over with Carramine, or Lake: 
when tis dry, paint 1t every where with Smalt and White, lighter 
or darker as you think beſt, but let the lighteſt folds have {till a 
colour more hight than the reſt. Contrary to this YOu Way pro- 
duce a purple, by glazing your work over once or twice with Ul- 
tramarine, or Smalt, and paint it with Lake and White. 


Purple without glazing. 


Make a mixture of Lake, Smalt, and White, with which paint 
the Drapery, heightning and darkening the folds asgin the other - 
Receipts. | 


Tellow Drapery. 


For your lighteſt folds, mingle yellow Oaker, and White; and 
- brown Oaker for the ſhades: it that 1s not dark enough, Umber 


will make it ſo; but do over the other pleats with yellow Oaker. 
Such another colour may be made with White, yellow and brown 
Pink. 

To paint the moſt beautiful Tellow. 


Glaze your Drapery, or any thing you would haye lovely, with 
brown Pink once or more, and the darkeſt parts oftner ; after tis 
dricd, touch the lighteſt tolds with pale Maſticott, the next with 
yellow Maſticott : if ſome require a colour darker than that, mix 
yellow or brown Pink ; but tor the ſaddeſt of all, uſe yellow Pink 
and a little Umber. When tis drie, you may paint all with white, 
except the ſhades. 


T's finiſh, varniſh. and poliſh Pittaures, that are not laid upon Glaſs. 


Theſe defire the ſame proceedings with thoſe on Glaſs, unleſs you 
have a mind to adorn Embroidery, Fringe, or the like, with Gold 
or Silver. Touch then the forfide of your picture with ſhell-gold 
in gum-water ; or elſe, after you have varniſht it two or three 
times with varniſh made of Spirit, take Japan gold-ſftze, with which 
hatch and lay it over with gold-duſt ; and if your judgment and 
experience will allow of 1t, you may touch and heighten all the 
ſtrongelt 1;ghts, and deepen your ſhadows too on the forefide, which 
gives 1o much lite to 1t, that Limners themſelves have been de- 
cetved, and miſtook it for a piece of real painting. T defire young 
. beginners to forbear, and not attempt this way of finiſhing , till 
experience and practice ſhall giye them incouragement. If you de- 
gn to varniſh and poliſh any of theſe Prints, lay on the colours 
without skins, and very even on the backſide, and permit them to 
drie at leaſt a week (for the longer the better) before you offer to 
varniſh them after this following manner. 


To 
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To varniſh theſe Prints, or other Pictures, without poliſhing, 


Take of the beſt white Japan-yarmiſh, and an'equal quantity of 
Varniſh made of Maſtick and oyl of Turpentine ; into theſe ming- 
led together, dip a finc Camels-hair-bruſh, and with it yarniſh o- 
ver your piece, four or five times carefully by the fire, as you 
are taught to do Japan; and youl find that 1t giyes a yery rich 
gloſs. 


To varniſh piftures, and poliſh them, like Japan. 


With white-apan-varniſh only waſh over your work five or fix 
times, obſerving all the method for Japan diretly. When 1t has 
reſted three or four days, lay the Picture on the Cuſhion, 
whereon you cut the Leaf-gold: then with Tripole and water 
poliſh it ; and laſtly, clear it up as you do White-Japan. 


Theſe are the Rules in ſhort, IT thought fit to lay down in 
the treatiſe of this pretty Art; and I queſtion not but they are 
full, moſt exa&, and fſatisfatory, and will be found ſo, when the 
Ingenious Ladies ſhall put them into pra&tice. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


—_ Japan was made in England, the imitation of Tortoiſe- 
ſhell was much in requeſt, for Cabinets, Tables, and the like; 
but we being greedy of Novelty, made theſe give way to modern 
Inventions : not, but that tis ſtill in yogue, and fancied by many, 
for Glaſs-frames, and ſmall Boxes; nay, Houſe-Painters have of 
late frequently endeavoured it, for Battens, and Mouldings of 
Rooms ; but I muſt of neceflity ſay, with ſuch ill ſucceſs, that T 
have not to the beſt of my remembrance met with any that have 
humour'd the Shell ſo far, as to make it look either natural, or 
delightful. But, to avoid all refle&tions, I muſt attribute this to 
that miſtaken piece of frugality in them, who think, if they can 
agree with a Painter by the greatt, their buſineſs is done ; for by 
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theſe means, they not allowing the Artiſt a Living price, he cannot 
ſpend both his oyl and labour, nor ſtretch his performances to the 
utmoſt extent of his skill. On the other hand, ſome there be who 
are indeed willing, but not being Maſters of what they profcls, fink 
and come ſhort through their inabilities. I believe the complaint 
is univerſal ; the ingenious and moſt excellent in cach protcflion, 


being deſtitute of a reward that is anſwerable and proportioncd ro 
the worthineſs of his undertaking. 


But tis high time that we cloſe with the buſineſs in hand. And 
firſt, the Torto1ſe-ſhell,I propoſe for your imitation,is that which is 
laid upon Silver-Foil, and 1s always made uſe of for Cabinets and 
Boxes, for 1t gives life and beauty to the Shell, which elſe would 
appear dull and heavy. Now to counterfeit this very well; vour 
wood ought to be cloſe-grain'd, 1mooth, and cleanly wrought oft; 
as Pear-tree; but if it be a coarſe-grained wood, as Dcal, Oak, or 
the like, you mult prime it with Whiting, as you have bcen taught 
in the chapter of black Japan for coarſe-grained woods. When 
either of theſe are ruſhed ſmooth, as 1s required ; take a fit varniſh- 
ing tool dipt into a gallipot of the thickeſt of your Sccd-lac-var- 
niſh, and wet with this varniſh the breadth of a Silyer-lcat, which 
you mult take up with cotton, and clap on it whilſt tis moiſt, dab- 
bing it cloſe to the work, as you have been taught in Guilding. 
This done, waſh again, and lay on another leaf of Silver, ordering 
it as before, and ſo continue, till the whole is ſo overſpread with 
Silver. When tis through drie, with a fine hair-bruſh ſweep off 
all the looſe Silver. Next, grind Collins-earth very finely on a 
grinding-ſtone, mixed either with common fize, or gum-water ; 
this I eſteem better than Lamblack, becauſe Collins-earth comes 
much nearer to the colour of the Shell: Being finely ground, 
mix it with more common fſ1ze, or gum-water, as you have made 
uſe of either in the grinding. With this ſpot the darkeſt of your 
Shell, ſtriving to the utmoſt to imitate 1t as nearly as tis poſlible ; 
and in order hereunto, I counſel you to procure a piece or more of 
the true, right Shell, that hath much yariety in it; this lying by 
you, will quicken and aſſiſt your fancie, and-enable you to pertorm 
it with much more caſe and cunning. You may oblerve, (when 
this is done, that ſeveral reds, lighter and darker, offer themſelves 
to view on the edges of the black, and ſometimes lie in ſtreaks on 
the tranſparent part of the ſhell : To 1witate this, you muſt grind 
Sanguis Draconis very fine with gum-water ; and with a ſinall pen- 
cil draw thoſe warm reds, fluſhing 1t in and about the dark places 
more thick, but fainter, thinner, and with leſs colour towards the 
lighter parts of the ſhells ; ſweetning it ſo, that by degrees it may 
loole 1ts ſtrength of red, being intermixt with, and quite loſt in 
the ilver, or more tranſparent part.:*Tis worthy your obſerya- 
tion, that thoſe who are expert and ready at ſpotting or working 
this 111tation, do uſually grind the forementioned colourgdric and 


very 
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very finely upon a ſtone, and mix 'em with fine Lace-yarniflj as 
they work them, which 1s moſt agreeable and proper, as I have no- 
ted before, being not ſo apt tg poliſh oft as $172 or gum-water ; 
notwithſtanding, I, adviſe young beginners to uie t1ze or gum- 
water, for I ſnppoſe they are not able to do it 1o well,that ir ſhould 
not require a review and correction ; tor then they way with eaſe 
and a little care rub out any faulty place, and go over it again, un- 
til tis done artificially, (but this convenience 1s not to be had, 1t you 
imploy Lacc-varnith at the firſt.) When this is done, and dried, 
give it fix waſhes of your Seed-lacc-varniſh ; let it reſt one day ; 
after which time ruſh it gently, till tis ſmooth and fit tor the ſe- 
cond operation : in order to which, grind Dragons-blood and Gam- 
bogium, in an equal, but ſmall quantity, very finely ; put them in- 
to as much Seed-lacc-varniſh as will waſh it 1ix tumes more : per- 
mit it to ſtand twelve hours,and then allow 1t the third yarniſhing; 
and with the laſt mixture waſh it ſo often, till your filver 1s chan- 
ged into gold, or a colour likeit. Note, that your firſt waſhings 
may be with the coarſe, the two laſt with the fine and cleareſt of 
your Seed-lacc-yarniſh ;, avoid making your varniſh too' thick and 
high coloured with Gambogium, and Sanguis Dracons, but heigh- 
ten it by degrees, otherwiſe your filver will be too high-coloured, 
before you have given it a ſufficient body of varniſh. When it has 
ſtood two days, poliſh and clear it up, as you haye been inſtruged 


in the treatiſe of black varuiſhing. 
Another way to counterfeit Tortoiſe-ſhell, 


Firſt, prime, lacker, and fize your work in oyl very thin, as you 
are taught before in the Art of Guilding , and when your filver is 
1a:d on and dried, let theſe colours be ground fine and thick n dry- 
ing-oyl, placing them on your Pallet ; they are, burnt Umber, Col- 
lins-earth, brown Pink, and Lake. Do over your work with Tur- 
pentine-varniſh, and whillt it 1s wet, mix brown Pink and Lake 
thin with varniſh ; and lay all your fainteſt clouds or ſpots, which 
you may 1often very ſweetly, ſeeing your yarniſh 1s moiſt. Afﬀeer 
three hours ſtanding , or longer , if the colours are drie, with a 
large, ſoft Tool, paſs 1t ightly over ; and again wetting it, lay in 
your clouds more warm and dark with Umber and Collins-earth, 
before tis drie; always obſerving the hfe, and ſweetning your 
work, which 1s blending and mixing two colours after they are 
laid, fo that you cannot perceive where either of them begin or end, 
but 1nſenſibly join with each other. If the clouds are not dark e- 
nough, repeat the yarniſhing and clouding once more, where tis re- 
quired. When tis well dried, glaze it two or: three times with 
brown Pink, yet a little tinture of ' Verdegreas in it will not be 
amil; if you had rather, you way varmih it with Lacc-yarniſh, 
and finiſh 1t as you did the former. 

Y To 


82 To counterfeit Mable. 

Whiten and prepare your wood in all reſpects as you do for 
white Japan ; and after you have done it over with flake white, or 
white-lead, if you deſign a white with ſome veins, uſe ſome Vine- 
black, (which is made of the cuttings of Vines burnt and grinded,) 
| mix two of three degrees of it with white-lead and a very weak 
ſize being warmed, until you haye produced the intended colour 
for the clouds and veins of the Marble. Being thus far adyanc't; 
call fora large, clean bruſh, wet your piece over with water, and 
before t1z dry, with a great Camels-hair-pencil, dipt in the paleſt 
thin mixture, fluſh or lay the fainteſt large clouds and: yeins of 
your Marble, which being laid on whilſt the work is wet, will lie 
ſo ſoft and ſweet, that the original will not exceed it. Then if your 
work be not too drie, take a {maller pencil, and with a colour one 
degree darker than the firſt, touch all the lefler veins and variety of 
the Marble: If your work drie too faſt, wet it again with the 
bruſh and water, and lay not on your colours when the water is 
running off, leſt they bear it company. Laſtly, take a ſmall-poin- 
ted feather, and with the deepeſt colour touch and break all your 
ſuddain or ſmaller veins, irregular, wild, and confuſed, as you have 
them in the natural Marble. After a days drying , cold-clear it, 
that is, do it over with Ifinglaſs or Parchment-fize ; and then var- 
niſh, poliſh, and clear it up, exaaly in all things according to the 
dire&ions for white Japan, to which places, and others above men- 
tioned, we refer you. By mixing other colours this way, any fort 
of Marble is ſubje& to your 1mitation ; and, if neatly done, well 
poliſht, and varmiſht, will not only exceed any Marbling in oyl, bur 
will in beauty and gloſs equal the real ſtone. 


CH AP. XXVII. 
Of Dying or Staining Wood, Tvory, exc. 


To Dye Wood a beautiful Red. 


| oods, that are very white, take this dye the beſt of any : ſet 
VV a kettle of water boiling with a handful of Allom, caft 
your wood into it, permitting it to boil a little; that done, take 
your wood out, and put into the faid water two handfuls of Brafil 
wood, then return your wood into the veflel again to boil for a 
quarter of an hour, and tis concluded. When dry, you may ruſh 
and-poliſh it, or yarniſh it with the tops of Seed-lacc-varniſh , and 
poliſh it ; by which management, you will find the wood covered 
with a rich and beautiful colour. N 


To ſtain a fine Telow. 


Take Burr or knotty Aſh, or any other wood that is white, cur- 
led, and knotty ; ſmooth and ruſh it yery well, and haying warmed 
it 


Of Dyinp or Staining Word, er. 8 ; 
it; with a bruſh dipt in Aqua fortis waſh over the wood, and hold 
it to the fire, as you do Japan-work, until it leaves {moaking : whe: 
dry ruſh it again, for the Aqua fortis will make 1t very rough. 11 
to theſe you add a poliſh, and yarniſh 1t with Seed-lace, and then 
again poliſh it, you 1 find no outlandiſh wood ſurpaſs it ; for the 
curled and knotty parts admit of ſo much variety, being in ſome 
places hard, in others ſoft and open-grained, to which Aqua fortis 
gives a deeper colour, than to the harder and more reſiſting parts. 
In ſhort, you'l perceive a pleaſing variety interwoven, beyond what 
you could imagine or expect. _ If you put filings or bits of metals, 
as braſs, copper, and iron, into the - Aqua fortis, each metal will 
produce a different tinEure : the beſt French Piſtols are ſtockt ge- 
nerally with this ſort of wood, and ſtained atter this manner. 


To Dye or Stain Woods of awy colour, for Inlaid or Flower'd work, done 
by the Cabivet-makers. 


Uſe the moiſteſt horſe-dung you can get, that has been made the 
night before ; through a fieye wy cloath {queez out what moiſture 
you judge ſufficient for the purpoſe, convey it into ſeveral ſmall 
veſſels fit for the deſign ; in each of theſe diffolve of Roach-allom, 
and Gum Arabick, the bigneſs of a nutmeg , and with them mix 
reds, blews, greens, or what colours beſt pleaſe you 4 ſuffering them 
to ſtand two or three days, yet* not without often ſtirring them. 
Then take your woods (of which T think Pear-tree is the beſt if t be 
white) cut them as thick as an half-crown, which is in all reaſon 
thick enough for any Fineered or Inlaid work, and of what bredth 
you pleaſe ; making your liquors or colours boiling hot, put the 
Ao; into it, for as long time as will ſufficiently tofour them :'Fet 
ſome muſt be taken out ſooner than the reſt, by which means y u't 
haye different ſhades of the ſame colour ; for the *lojier they lie 
in, the higher and deeper w1ll be the colours: andfuch yariety you 
may well imagin contributes tiuch to the beauty and Sdn 4 of 
the work,and agrees with the nature of your partrcoldured flowers, 


To Dye or Stain Wood Blick; $44, 
Take Log-wood, and boil it in water or vinegar, and whilſt very 
hot bruſh or ſtain oyer your wood with it two or three times ; ther 
take the Galls, arid Copperas, well beaten, and boil them well in 
water, with which waſh or ſtarn your work 6 often till it be a 
black to your mind ; the oftner it is layed, the better will your 


black be : if your work be ſmall enough, you may ſteep it in your 


liquors inſtead of waſhing it. 


The be#t Black Dye for tory, Horn, Bone, & My 1f 


Put pieces of Braſs into Aqua fortis, letting it ſtand till tis turn- 
ed green, with which waſh your Iyory (beygg poliſhed) once or 
twice. Next, boil Logwood in water, into ich put your Ivory, 
whilſt tis warm, and in a little time it giyes a fine black, which 


Þ:. 2 you 
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84. Of Staining Wood, Ivory, &c. 
you muſt now ruſh and poliſh again, and twill haye as good a gloſs 
and black as any Japan or Ebony. 

If you defire any, foldage, flowers, or the like fancies ſhould re- 
main white, and of the {ame colour with the Ivory ; draw- them 
neatly on the Ivory with Turpentine-varniſh, before you ſtain it ; 
for thoſe places which you touch with the varniſh, are ſo ſecured 
by it, that the Dye cannot approach or. diſcolour them. After tis 
dyed, 1f you can hatch and ſhadow thoſe fancies with a Grayer, and 
fill the lines by rubbing and clearing up the whole with Lamblack 
and Oyl, 1t may add much to its ornament and perfe&ion. 


To Stain a Green colour on Wood, Ivory, Horn, or Bones. 


Firſt, prepare either of them in Allom-water, by boiling them 
well in it, as you were juſt now inſtructed. Afterwards grind of 


Spaniſh-green, or thick common Verdegreas, a reaſonable quantity, 
with half as much Sal-Armoniack : then put them into the {trong- 


eſt wine-vinegar, together with the wood, keeping it hot over the 


fire till tis green enough : if the wood 1s too large, then waſh it 
over ſcalding hot, as in the other inſtances, - 


To Dye Ivory. &c, Red. 
[Put quick-lime into rain-water for- a night ; ſtrain the clear 


through a cloath, and to every pine of water add half an ounce of 


the ſcrapings of Brafil-wood: having firſt boil d it in Allom-water, 
then bott 1£.1n this, till tis red enough to-pleaſe You: 


Thus, Courteous Reader, are we at lenghth arriv'd at our de- 
fired Port: Our Performances haye. been. no way-inferiour to our 
Promiſes. What we ingaged for in the beginning, we haye punqu- 
ally accompliſht; and nothing certainly remains, but that you 
convert our Precepts to Practice ; for that wall be the ready way 
to examin, and try, whether they are falſe or inſufficient. We have 
all along been directed by an unerring Guide, Experience ; and do 
therefore advile you, upon the leaſt miſcarriage, to make a diligent 
review, and doubt not but. fecond: thoughts will convince you of 
too {tight an obſervance; We detire' you'd be as exact and regular 
in your performances,as we have been jn ours ; for by theſe means, 
Satisfaction will attend both Parties, all our deſigns muſt ſucceed 
to our wiſh, and our Lab ſhall be crowned with ſucceſs and re- 
puration. £2 : Ws 
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